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WAGNER AND DORE, 


THE ARTIST AND THE TONE MASTER. 


T= world of art has been surprised | summoned to leave the scene of their 
and afflicted by the unexpected death | labors and triumphs within a few days of 
of two of its most eminent men, who were | each other. One had secured his fame 
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through the fertility of an imagination 
which seemed inexhaustible for design- 
ing pictures of every kind: landscape, 
caricature, satire, pathos, were illustrated 
with a promptness and excellence of 
representation which only genius could 
possess. 
top of “fame’s dread mountain” through 
his masterful control of the arts of song. 
A musician at seven years of age, a com- 
poser at twelve, he made his way steadily 
forward against many difficulties until 
the musical world acknowledged that his 


methods, though new and strangely con- | 


trasting with the music which had hereto- | 


fore obtained in public favor—the music 
of Handel and Haydn, Beethoven and 
Mozart, Rossini and Schubert—were emi- 
nently deserving of attention and reward. 

In organization there were similarities 
They both had 


very prominent perceptive organs, and 


between these two men. 


were highly appreciative of the physical 
or sensible qualities of things; competent 
to analyze with minuteness whatever 
came within the range of their criticism. 
To Wagner belonged a higher develop- 
ment of forehead and crown, a greater 
capacity for philosophical reflection, and 
a more exacting aspiration. In Doré we 
find the elements of invention and me- 
chanical device more strongly marked; 
he possessed, so to speak, the architect- 
ural spirit in a high degree, associated 
with unusual! mechanical capability ; could 
In 


Wagner the ideal sense was less closely 


design and give form to his designs. 


associated with the mechanical and prac- 
tical; and in giving tangible expression 
to his thought, we should expect less of 
harmony and homogeneity than in the 
work of Doré. In both we observe a 
marked development of Tune, and its re- 


lation is well contrasted: in the case of 
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| the Paris artist, it evidently worked 
| wi 
| range of the intellectual organs chiefly. 


th Constructiveness, and the perceptive 


In the case of the musician it consorted 
| with Ideality, Marvelousness, and other 
organs of the top-head. Both men were 
delicately susceptible to emotional influ- 
ences, but in the German there was a 
much greater excitability, a characteristic 
which was likely at times to be indicated 
by eccentric outbursts of feeling and per- 
| haps of passion. Wagner was a man who, 
as we infer from the current portraits, 
could ill bear interference or opposition, 
and was exceedingly impatient with criti- 
cism. Doré’s tenderness, in like circum- 

stances, probably evinced itself in re- 
| tirement from public notice, and melan- 
| choly depression. He had not the robust 
tenacity of the musician; not that per- 
tinacious hold on his purposes which 
would not be evaded or loosened by any 
difficulties: a characteristic marked upon 
his organization evidently enough. 

Both had broad heads, the lateral or- 
gans above the ear and in the temporal 
region being salient ; hence, the minds of 
both were powerfully influenced by ener- 
getic, industrious, impulsive forces; the 
imaginative elements were very active, 
both Ideality and Sublimity being large, 
the latter organ probably being more pro- 
nounced in Doré’s brain than in Wagner's, 
while Marvelousness was more influential 
in the reflectives and motives of the com- 
poser of Lohengrin and Parsifal than in 
the artist. The weird, fantastic, and ap- 
palling, had a charm for the latter’s pen- 
cil, while the strange, fantastic, and su- 
pernatural were contemplated with special 


interest by the musician. 


PauL GUSTAVE Doré was born at 
Strasburg, in 1832. In his thirteenth year 
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he went to Paris, and there finished his 
youthful studies at the Lycée Charle- 
magne. He was a designer at that early | 
age, and when only fifteen was employed | 
on the Yournal pour Rire,a comic illus- | 
trated weekly. He also sent some pen- | 
drawings to the Salon in 1848, and con- | 
tinued to exhibit every succeeding year. 


In 1857 his work received honorable 
mention, and the merit and originality of 
his designs were recognized on every 
hand. 

He was not content to pursue a definite 
course of study, but preferred to follow | 
the bidding of the popular favor which | 
was manifested for his fantastic designs. 

Everything which he produced was at | 
once caught up. And making his art a! 
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matter of steady industry, he drew in- 
numerable pictures for illustrated jour- 
nals, in almost every phase of art. But 
his fame rests chiefly on his book illus- 
trations. The designs for the “ Wander- 


| ing Jew,” Balzac’s “Contes Drolatiques,” 


the “ Essays of Montaigne,” “Don Qui- 
Dante’s “Inferno,” Tennyson’s 


Poems, Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” the 
Bible, Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
etc., gave him a world-wide celebrity. 
The last, and in many respects the best 
work of Doré, was executed for an edition 
of Poe’s “ Raven,” which was published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New 
York. The designs are twenty-six in num- 
ber, and were sent to this country to be 
engraved, and will be published in a vol- 
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ume similar in form to that of the “ An- 
cient Mariner.” 

Doré was unmarried, and lived in his 
mother’s house in the Rue St. Dominique, 
St. Germain, surrounded by artistic ob- 
jects, books, musical instruments, pet 
dogs, and curios. He died on Tuesday, 
January 23d, after a short illness, the con- 
sequence of a cold. 


RICHARD WAGNER was born at Leipsic, 
on the 22d of May, 1813. His early edu- 
cation was less extended than Doré’s, 
although he early showed a disposition 
toward literary employments. At fifteen 
he made choice of music as a profession, 
and studied it systematically. His first 
effort in composition was a pastoral com- 
edy, which did not find its way to the 
stage, however, but in 1833 he wrote the 
opera of “The Fairies.” This indicated 
the cast of his musical thought; his 
sympathy with the legendary and super- 
natural which every composition from his 
pen familiar to the public illustrates. 

In the summer of 1834 he became 
musical director at the Madgeburg Thea- 
ter, where in 1836 he brought out his 
opera, Das Liebesverbot, which proved a 
failure. Following this he produced Ri- 
enzi, Der Fliegende Hollander and Faust. 
Rienzi procured for him the Prussian or- 
der of the red eagle and the position of 
Chapel Master at the Dresden Opera 
House. During this time he brought out 
his Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, and 
Lohengrin. Just as the last piece was 
about to be produced at Dresden in 1849 
the revolutionary outbreak in Saxony took 
place, and the excitable, independent 
Wagner became identified with the Liber- 
al party. He was an active leader in the 
movement, and when it was suppressed 
was obliged to take refuge in Zurich, and 
became a citizen of the Canton. After 
ten years he received a political pardon 
from the King of Saxony, and took up 
his residence in Munich, where the eccen- 
tric and art-loving Louis of Bavaria be- 
came his devoted friend. The chief 
points of Wagner’s musical creed may be 








stated in his own words: “The error in 
the opera as a species of art has consisted 
in the fact that a mere means of expres- 
sion—that is, music—has been made the 
end, while the end of expression, the 
drama, has been made the means, and 
thus the actual lyric drama has been made 
to rest upon the basis of absolute music.” 

To make the meaning of the master 
clear, we add the opinion of a critic in 
Harpers’ Weekly: 

“ Wagner found the opera a succession 
of levels of dull recitative, relieved here 
and there by arias, which, as a rule, bore 
no special relation to the text, and simply 
furnished singers with an opportunity to 
display their skill. Interpretative talent 
was overpowering creative genius. He 
saw at once that the true opera would be 
that in which the music would give the 
exact dramatic meaning of the text and 
situation. For such an opera a fine drama 
was as necessary as fine music.” 

Wagner's greatest triumph was the 
festival performances of the operas form- 
ing the “ Ring of the Nieblung” at Bai- 
reuth in 1876, in a theater built especially 
for the purpose. The success of the per- 
formances was so great as to lead the com- 
poser to present “ Parsifal” last year in 
much the same manner, and with “ Parsi- 
fal” his remarkable career was brought 
to a close. 

His death occurred rather suddenly in 
Vienna, on the 13th of February, and his 
body was entombed with much ceremony 
at Baireuth, the scene of his greatest 
triumphs. 





-- 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


BeuinD the swiftly moving sbip strange light 
Floats on the waves and dances in the spray ; 
Brighter than moon and whiter than the day, 

Its myriad points leap dazzling to the sight, 

And make the whole sea fair in darkest night. 
No science yet has fathomed, or can say, 
Where lies the shining secret of its ray, 

Or at what hour the water will be bright. 

Such moments and such mystic lights there are 
In human lives. The days’ deep currents flow 
Miraculously calm, and all things glow 

With radiance borrowed from no sun or star. 

*Twist golden past and present lies no bar ; 
The future, golden, draweth near too slow. 

— Overland Monthly. 
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On Deck AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDs, 


ON THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM CLAYTON TO MONTREAL. 


HE traveler or tourist who takes in 
his route the River St. Lawrence, 
passes on his way from Clayton, the head- 
waters, to Quebec, a series of ever-chang- 
ing phenomena. No stream of equal 
length, used as a thoroughfare for travel 
and commerce, offers a like panorama. 
There are other water-courses which may 
possess features of special interest, they 
may be historically more enticing and in 
one or two more points beautiful, but cer- 


tainly none combine so many features of | 
In sailing | 
down the channel, now rapid and narrow, 
anon widens to the dimension of a lake; | 


attraction as the St. Lawrence. 


now it is tortuous, anon it is direct as an 
arrow’s flight ; at points there are rapids 
violent and dangerous, with thickly- 
strown sunken rocks, and rocks which 
are not sunken, requiring the steady 
hand and unerring sense of the experi- 
enced pilot. Now, there are hundreds, 
yes, thousands of islands thickly accumu- 
lated; again for miles the way is clear, 








both shores appearing in uninterrupted 
view, while cities, towns, and villages dot 
the shores, and, beyond, reaches of pros- 
pect embracing mountain and plain con- 
tribute their agreeable variety of effect. 

The St. Lawrence has been for years a 
theme for the consideration of writers; 
and those in whom the esthetic sense is 
strong, have found it an abundant field 
for reflection. A plain description would 
trend upon the romantic, for an enumer- 
ation of its beauties and an allusion to 
some of its early historic or traditional 
associations, can not fail to awaken the 
imagination of the dullest mind. 

The river is reached by the traveler 
from the interior of the United States by 
several common routes of travel. The 
Western visitor may go by way of the lakes 
or the lake-side railways to Oswego or 
Watertown; the Southern or Middle 
State visitor, proceeding up the Hudson 
River, finds the Utica and Black River 
Railway a convenient means of travel, as 
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the northern terminus of that railway is 


Clayton, a small town but a few miles be- | 


low Lake Ontario. Here the steamers 
are taken. But before the direct passage 
down the river, one should make an ex- 
cursion or two among the Thousand 
Islands, and he will find himself richly 
rewarded for the time which may be ex- 
pended in that way. 


KY ISLAND SHORE. 


From Clayton down to Alexandria Bay 
the river teems with is!ands; so that the 
name given to that part of it, “The 
Thousand Islands,” is not a misnomer, 
there being upward of 1,800 islands of all 
sizes and forias and characters. 
miles in length, others mere rocky crests 
standing a few feet above water; many 


Some are 


are thickly wooded, others desolate areas | 
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of stone; many are inhabited, some ex- 
tensively so. Most of the inhabited ones 
are owned by private individuals, and 
used as a summer residence. Three or 
four of the larger have been taken posses- 
sion of by associations, religious and 
| otherwise; the method of co-operation 
helping greatly of course toward social 
| enjoyment. On Wells Island, for in- 
stance, there are two or three set- 
tlements formed by as many co- 
operative societies; that of the 
Methodist,called “ Thousand Island 
Park,” is the largest. Here a num- 
ber of hotels and cottages have 
been erected for camp-ground pur- 
poses, and in mid-summer the set- 
tlement is characterized by an air 
of activity incidental to a small 
town, the number of people as- 
sembled there reaching a thousand 
or more, 

At the lower end of the same 
island a settlement has been estab- 
lished by Presbyterians under the 
name of the Westminster Associ- 
ation ; the people of Watertown, N. 
Y., have taken great interest in 
this, and it has entered upon a 
stage which indicates success. As 
if not to be outdone by other 
Churches, the Baptists have secured 
part of Round Island, three or four 
miles from Clayton, and have al- 
ready made notable progress toward 
establishing an important summer 
town upon it. This islet is a very 

picturesque one. It has a hotel of 

considerable dimensions and sever- 

al private cottages tucked away in 

cosy nooks. One of the most pleas- 

ing little summer homes heard of, 

is that of Mr. Taylor, the artist. 

The Thousand Island district stretches 

for about twenty-eight miles; and when 

it is considered that the average breadth 

of the river is about ten miles there, we 

can understand how so many islands may 
be distributed over the basin. 

It is an indescribably delightful sail 

among, and around these islands in the 

mellow warmth of a summer afternoon ; 
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their variety is often startling, and so | men, residents of Watertown, N. Y. Ar- 
many improvements have been made by | cadia Island is in the possession of Mr. 


owners or lessees, that one’s interest never ! Briggs,of New York; then there are others 





Rounp IsLanv AND ITs SURROUNDINGS. 


flags, although he may spend many days , to which names have been given by their 
in the neighborhood. Perhapsthese island | present owners or others, among them 
objects will have more attraction for us | Manhattan Island, Nobby Island, Wel- 
as we near Alexandria Bay; for there are | come Island, Summer Island, etc. 
the greater number of those which have From the American shore some beauti- 
been appropriated for summer homes. | ful views are to be obtained of island 
On one, for instance, we find the impos- | groups. A few years ago we had an op- 
ing cottage of Mr. Pullman, well known | portunity to visit that part of the St. 
because of his relation to the “Palace Lawrence, and we well remember with 
Car,” which has become one 
of the indispensables in mod- : a 
ern railway traffic ; another a oe 
is the summer residence of 
the Packers, notable in 
Pennsylvania railway affairs; 
another was owned by the 
late editor of ‘Scrzbner’s 
Magazine, Dr. Holland, 
whose handsome cottage 
bears the name given to one 
of his attractive novels, 
“ Bonnie Castle.” A prom- 
inent New York politician, 
Mr. Alvord, has a residence 
further up stream, a high 
and commanding bit of ter- , 
ritory half a mile from the Ae 
shore ; we believe the place 8 ens Oar mun. 
is now called Governor's , 
Island. 

Florida Island, one of the most beauti- | what fascination we gazed upon the scene- 
ful, is owned by the Messrs. Hayden, of | ry ofthe river spread out before us as we 
Ohio; Walton Island, by a club of gentle- | stood on the broad piazza of the West- 


ae," 


An O_p Mansion sy THE River. 
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minster Hotel, and later as we sat upon 
the lofty veranda of the Thousand Island 
House. The site of this hotel is but a short 
distance above “Bonnie Castle,” and it 
has been well selected, its prominence 
commanding a considerable sweep of 
prospect east and west While going 
down the St. Lawrence by steamer, the 


A STEAMER SHOOTING 
tourist passes the Thousand Islands in 
grand review; the last of them, the Three 
Sisters—so called because of their close 
resemblance to each other—like sentinels, 
ushering him into a new theatre of ex- 
perience upon a broad lake-like expanse, 
extending from Morristown to Wind Mill 
Point, and passing the important cities of 
Ogdensburg and Prescott. Ogdensburg ' 
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is a beautiful town, an important railway 
center, and noteworthy as a resort for 
tourists; Prescott, on the Canadian side, 
is the terminus of the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Railway. Not far below Ogdens- 
burg the increasing speed of the steamer 
intimates to the traveler that he is ap- 
proaching one of those exciting portions 


Ravips 


of his journey—the never-to-be-forgotten 
descent of the Long Sault Rapids. Here 
the descent is continuous for nine miles, 
and the swiftness of the current is so 
great that a raft is carried along at the 
rate of a mile in five minutes. The rapids 
rush along at a speed of full twenty miles 
an hour, their roar being almost deafening. 
The seething waters terrify while they 
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fascinate, and of course it is unnecessary | even keel, passing swiftly village after 
to say that great nerve and strength are | village, and at length entering that broad 
requisite for the safe guidance of the | expanse known as Lake St. Francis, which 
vessel in these 
and other rapids 
which are en- 
countered; a 
very slight de- 
viation indeed 
from the true 
course of the 
channel would 
be almost cer- 
tain to result in 
disaster. Such 
acalamity, how- fee" Sc : = : - 
ever, is almost [ — aon aa wy SARE 


unknown,owing 











to the perfect =—— = — —, 
discipline which 

prevails upon the St. Lawrence steamers, | extends from the Indian village of the 
and the very complete system of precau- | St. Regis on the American side to Grand 
tions against accident. Island, a distance of forty miles. Below 
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Having made the passage of these | Grand Island, are the Coteau Rapids, 
rapids, calm water is reached, and for | named from the village of Coteau du Lac; 
everal miles the steamer glides on an | and then in succession come the Cedars, 
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— Split Rock, and Cascade rapids; the pas- 

* sage through the Cedars is surprising in 
moun VILE, E its way, the descent of the current com- 
OST ee municating a peculiar motion to the 
steamer—somewhat like that which one 
feels while descending in an elevator. 
The Cascade Rapids are so called from 
their resemblance to a succession of short 
leaping falls, the vast body of water fall- 
ing from one ledge or terrace of rock to 
another. 

On emerging from Cascade Rapids, at 
Lake St. Louis the river expands to full 
six miles in breadth, while the river-lake 
is twelve miles in length. 

Now the reader has to pass through 
another region of danger, the Lachine 
Rapids, which are below the city of the 
same name, and nine miles from Montreal. 
The velocity and roughness of the cur- 
rent here have rendered necessary the 
construction of the Lachine Canal, which 
in stormy weather is used by steamers for 
the passage from Lachine to Montreal; 
from this it may be inferred that these 
rapids are sometimes too difficult to be 
safely essayed by the navigator. Here it 
is that the Indian pilot, Baptiste, whose 
name is familiar to all who have traveled 
much in America, has been employed for 
over forty years. Rocks of enormous size 
lie in the current both above and under 
the water, and one who stands upon the 
steamer’s bow is intensely occupied in 
watching the fierce ebullient waters, and 
wonders at the remarkable skill which 
directs the course of the vessel, avoiding 
rocky crests now to the right, now to 
the left, and now directly in front; the 
abruptness of their appearance being quite 
startling, while occasionally a sharp 
thump and a violent jerk indicate the 
proximity of sunken rock. 

Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, has 
many features of interest to the traveler ; 
| it is situated upon an island lying at the 

base of Mount Royal ; this island is thirty 
miles long and ten broad, and owing to 
its fertility has been named the garden 
of Canada. The city is large and impor- 
tant as a commercial center, being at the 
head of ocean steamship navigation, and 


(See preceding page.) 
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the terminus of leading American rail- 
ways, so that it has direct communication 
with all parts of the world. In architect- 
ural features it is worthy of attention; as 
some of the most beautiful buildings in 
America are to be seen on its streets. 
The French cathedral, Notre Dame, is the 
largest church edifice in America, capable 
of seating ten thousand people; its two 
towers, which are visible from a great dis- 
tance outside of the city, are 220 feet | 
high; the right tower contains a bell | 

weighing nearly fourteen tons. There 

are other churches also worth mentioning; | 
while the Court-house, Post-office, Mer- | 
chant’s Exchange, Bank of Montreal, the | 
Albert Buildings, Old Government House, 
McGill College, will all repay a visit on the 
part of the stranger. The drives around 


the city traverse scenes which abound 
in the picturesque and are always enjoyed 
by those who find time and opportunity 
to go out upon the well-constructed roads. 





The wharves remind one of the docks of 
Europe, being constructed of stone in 
great part; a grand terrace faced with lime- 
stone is built along the river’s edge. On 
the occasion of the last meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a large number of edu- 
cated Americans had an opportunity to 
obtain a realizing sense of the character 
of Montreal, and to learn something of 
the urban spirit of our northern neigh- 
bors, and so far as we know all returned 
to their homes with a higher opinion of 
Canadian affairs and prospects than they 
had entertained previously. 

One could scarcely allude to this city 
of Mount Royal without mentioning the 
celebrated Victoria Tubular Bridge, which 
is constructed at the cost of over six 
millions of dollars, and is nearly two miles 
in length; a fine view of this bridge is 
had from the steamer’s deck as one ap- 
proaches the city. D. 





CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 


F the women who have written their 
names so distinctly on their age 
that future generations from afar may | 
read them, there are not a few whose | 
characters, deformed by a ruthless, reck- | 
less ambition, stand out witch-like and ab- | 
horrent, like inhabitants of the nether | 
world, They flit before us, shadowy yet | 
well defined, a throng of beautiful and | 
stately figures. Agrippina and Station- | 
ice, Fredegonde and Brunehardt, Isabel- 
la and Elizabeth of England, Catherine 
de Medicis, Clytemnestra, Catherine Sec- | 
ond of Russia, and she the wife of “Great | 
Glamis, worthy Cawdor, and one who | 
should be king hereafter,” Shakespeare’s 
immortal Lady Macbeth. Wicked, bold, | 
intriguing, unscrupulous women all of 
them, in whose hearts love and pity had 
long been dead; but the last-named 
seems the most fearful and abhorrent 
character of all. In fact, her unsavory 
reputation has passed into a proverb, and 
“wicked as Lady Macbeth” is of phrases 








one of the most opprobrious that can be 


applied to woman. Wicked enough she 
undoubtedly was, but there are almost 
redeeming qualities in her character, 
plainly perceptible if we analyze it close- 
ly, and in a certain sense the popular 
mind needs enlightenment upon some 
points regarding this grossly misrepre- 
sented woman. Her name is a synonym 
for everything wicked and vile, and there 
are ill-founded opinions of her personal 
appearance as well as of her character. 
It is time that some of these views should 
be displaced by more accurate concep- 
tions. 

Those people mistake much, we think, 
who consider Lady Macbeth to have been 
a wrathful demon of humanity in her ex- 
ternal appearance. She is generally rep- 
resented in illustrated editions of Shake- 
speare as a woman of large stature, with 
black hair and eyes, and a masculine, 
swarthy countenance, disfigured by an ex- 
pression of imperious malignity. We 
choose rather to think of her as a tall, 
slender woman of willowy grace and 
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movement, beautiful in feature, with | cate, elegant in form, accomplished in 


golden hair crowning the queenly head, 
and eyes of a changeful, eloquent blue, 
serene as a June sky at times, at others 
dilating into gleaming, burning blackness. 
She was not an Italian, be it remembered, 
nor a French woman, but a Scotch 
woman, of a blonde, fair-haired race. 
Nor could she well have been a distorted 
man, nor a coarse, brutal woman, a scold, 
a virago, or an Amazon. 
ing to convey such an idea; nor could 


manner, she had also an intellect that 
was as active and brilliant as it was ruth- 
less. Knowing the power of reasoning 
‘and persuasion, she brings to her aid wit 
and scorn, confutes her husband’s scru- 
ples with ingenious sophistry, and in 


| passionate, eloquent words strengthens 


| ment of the heinous deed. 
There is noth- | 


Macbeth, we fancy, have loved such a 
woman as the popular mind pictures her. 


He was a grand and gifted man, a brave 


soldier who had won laurels in war, a | 
statesman honored in the councils of his | 
king, high-spirited, ambitious, but gener- | 


ous and “ full of the milk of human kind- 
ness.” 


chivalrous, generous manhood ingrained 


great love. 


Yet this man, with the traits of | 


| his heart and hand to the accomplish- 
Macbeth 
had faltered—a brave and daring soldier, 
he would rather meet his foe in the open 
field, than, like a coward, stab him in the 
dark and in his sleep. Moreover, the one 
at whose life he aimed his steel was not 
his foe. But Lady Macbeth’s higher in- 
tellect isnot moved by any qualms or by 
indecision, and she knows the nature of 
the man before her. By eloquent ap- 
peals, by a quiet scorn that could sting 


| like a scorpion, by earnest protestations 
in his character, loved his wife with a 


Their conversation to the | 


very last shows the love and trust that | 


each felt for the other. 
haughty warrior paid the woman homage 
in his every thought. He turned to her 


The strong, | 


for appreciation, sympathy, and counsel, | 


and she was ever ready to offer these to 
his willing heart. Her hard, unpitying 
cruelty might at times have called up a 
shudder in his soul, but her inflexible de- 
votedness to his interests, her daring con- 
fidence in his success, contrasting with 
her elements of lovable womanliness and 
her gentle delicacy of form, touched his 
admiration and valor, and shamed him 
into emulation. Macbeth loves her to 
the last with all the strength that his 
poisoned nature retains. Her death, an- 
nounced just before the decisive battle, 
comes as the presaging of his own doom, 
taking from life all comfort, and making 
it hideous as the demon of a nightmare. 

Lady Macbeth, then, was no dark-haired, 
swarthy Italian dame, with tropical vo- 
luptuous languor, which love of ease or 
desire of revenge made cruel; no coarse 
Parisian fish-woman Amazonian in phy- 
sique and brutal in habit, whose tender- 


ness of nature had been calloused by the | 


iron heel of despotism. Blonde, deli- 


of her love, she wins him to her fell pur- 
pose. How intense is her emotions, how 
fervid her imagination, keen her intui- 
tions, and how far-sighted in reasoning ! 
Her courage is that of a lion. She ab- 
solutely fears nothing.. Her hands do 
not tremble, her cheeks do not blanch as 
she bends over the sleeping Duncan. 
She even avows that she could have done 
the deed herself, “had he not resembled 
my father as he slept.” One door that 
led to the sweet visions of her childhood 
had not been securely guarded, and for a 
moment she is almast startled from her- 
self. But the next moment she is stern 
and inflexible again. Macbeth performs 
the deed, and the crown is gained. That 
same strong purpose and inflexibility of 
will is needed after Macbeth becomes 
king. Haunted by the demons of his 
foul deed, Macbeth becomes almost in- 
sane, and it requires all of her great 
powers of mind to soothe and restrain 
the royal madness that threatened to re- 
veal their sin. She watches over her hus- 
band day and night. At the feast, when 
his delirium at seeing the ghost of Banquo 
causes the assembled lords to rise in won- 





der and confusion, it is her grace and 
self-possession that screens his ravings 
' and bids the feast go on. Even when the 
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fear of discovery, like a vulture thrusts 
its beak into her heart, her strong will 
commands her lips. She never utters 
consciously a syllable of repentance or 
remorse. Her nerves are iron. 

Lady Macbeth reminds us of Catherine 
de Medicis in her deep, inscrutable cun- 
ning and policy. She could dissemble 
like an actor. When the king visits them, 
fearing that her husband’s mobile coun- 
tenance might betray him, she bids him, 
“Look like Time!” Time, that is so 
plain and yet so hidden and deceptive, 
bringing to our doors the most terrible 
calamities, yet sending no announcing 
messenger. She wishes him not only to 
be unreadable: “ Look like the innocent 
flower; but be the serpent under it.” She 
herself practices well the words of her 
own wisdom; while her bosom is filled 
with the deadliest venom, nothing but 
the guileless innocence of unsuspecting 
childhood is in her face. With the great- 
est courtesy she welcomes her royal 
guest, gives him gracious and kindly 
greeting, bowing before him with high- 
born dignity and grace. With what sil- 
very accent the speech rolls from her 
tongue : 

‘* All our service, 
In every point, twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house.” 


So Catherine de Medicis, the evening 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
feasted and complimented Coligny and 
the Protestant leaders, calling them her 
dear friends and beloved servants, though 
the swords were already whetted which 
were to drink their blood before the 
morning light appeared. 

Brilliant in person and conversation; 
queen of the social world, adroit and far- 
seeing in policy, with a temper brave and 
heroic, and a brain so calm and strong 
that she could arrange with the most 
cold-blooded exactness of plan the deed 
that was to lift her husband to the throne, 
Lady Macbeth stands unrivaled among 
intriguantes and conspirators. She is re- 
fined as a Greek, and ruthless as an 








Oriental. In daring and strength of will 
she surpasses them all. But if she is 
superior in boldness and wickedness, she 
also excels them all in womanliness. 
Though she stained her soul with blood, 
she never lost the honor of her woman- 
hood. In fact, it was the nobler faculties 
of her nature, her love for her husband, 
her intense devotion to his success, her 
pride in his honor, that urged her forward 
to the accomplishment of hercrime. It 
was no petty selfishness, no personal am- 
bition to be queen herself, but a wifely 
pride to see the Scottish crown on her 
husband’s brow. So true, so wifely, so 
devoted ; yet it was a false ambition which 
spurred her on to the act that blots her 
name. 

In the absence of a groveling selfish- 
ness, and freedom from mere personal am- 
bition, as well as in her womanly purity, 
Lady Macbeth rises far above such women 
as Clytemnestra, Agrippina, Fredegonde 
and Catherine Second of Russia. No 
foulness, no domestic orgy stains her. 
She was pure as an iceberg. It is her 
husband she thinks of first and last. The 
crown seems not worth the possessing 
when Macbeth can not wear it with king- 
ly honor; and she sickens at last of a 
malady that defies the treatment of the 
learned leach, and dies a disappointed 
heart-broken woman. 

Poor Lady Macbeth! We pity rather 
than abhor her. She is so noble in her 
wifely devotion, so refined, so much a 
woman despite her atrocious crime, that 
when we would condemn, we admire and 
wonder. But was she not amply pun- 
ished? Power and sovereignty won at 
such cost could not give her peace. The 
rankling serpents in her bosom hiss at 
her as she treads the stage. Her life 
went out in gloom and despondency, such 
bitter gloom that we shudder as the 
spirit of the poor woman passed beyond 
the grave. . In,her life there is a fearful 
warning. Who would choose to bear the 
ignominy that encircles her name? Un- 
rivaled intellect, grace:-of person, and 
wifely devotion, a lofty purity can not 
atone for one fearful crime. No monster 
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was Lady Macbeth, only a keen, aspiring, 
pitiless woman; yet who would be like 
her? 


** Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
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That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard ne more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
FRED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MYRON COLBY, 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


[The following is related by an English 
clergyman, and copied as we find it in 
Temple Bar. The names only are ficti- 
tious. ] 


S ibe tale I am about to tell is a sim- 
ple statement of facts, without em- 
bellishment or explanation. 

My wife’s mother had in her service a 
coachman named Philips, apparently an 
old bachelor, but in reality a widower 
with one son. The name of the son was 
James Henry Philips, who had been 
brought up by friends at a distance, 
and was apprenticed to a trade in Lon- 
With the exception of his own 
father, no one in our neighborhood but 
myself was aware of his existence. Nor 
did I, again, know much about him, for 
his father had only twice casually men- 
tioned him to me, though we were on 
very friendly terms, together. 

After a time, however, Philips married 
again, and I performed the ceremony; 
but the son was not there, nor did I even 
notice his absence. In fact, he had al- 
most entirely slipped out of my mind, for 
with a large seaside parish on my hands, 
of which I was curate, my time and atten- 
tion were fully taken up with matters 
nearer home. I mention this lest in the 
course of the following story my readers 
should chance to think that a deep im- 
pression, previously made on my own 
mind, had predisposed me to see what I 
saw, and afterward to regard it in a super- 
natural light. I can not, therefore, too 
emphatically repeat that I knew next to 
nothing about James Henry Philips, my 
friend’s son; that I had never seen him; 
and seldom, if ever, thought of him 
at all. 

The next thing I have to state is that 
when Philips married again, he gave up 


don. 


his situation as coachman, and settled 
with his wife in a street in my parish, 
called Dunton Street. 

And here it is that the extraordinary 
part of my story begins. And yet, after 
all, 1 have no midnight horrors to relate ; 
but only something very curious and 
strange, and that happened, too, in the 
broad face of day. 

It was a hot and bright afternoon in 
summer, and I was unrobing in the ves- 
try after service in the church, when my 
parish clerk, a white-headed old man, 
with a merry, mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, ushered in a lady, desirous, as he 
meaningly said, of an interview with me 
in private. Her errand was this. She 
‘had heard that there was sickness in the 
town, and for her children’s sake (and 
they were legion) she wished to know if 
the report were true. If it were, for she 
was but a visitor, she would seek for lodg- 
ings elsewhere. I told her that I would 
make inquiries, and let her know, if she 
would kindly leave with me her name 
and address. She gave her name, which 
I have forgotten—let us say it was Mrs. 
Timidity—and her address was Dunton 
Street, a place already mentioned in this 
narrative. 

Now in Dunton Street there lived at 
that time, among others, three persons in 
particular: viz., my friend Philips; my 
new acquaintance, Mrs. Timidity; and an 
old lady named Jackson, with whom I 
was engaged that very afternoon to drink 
tea. Off then I set, after service in 
church, like a boy let loose from school, 
for Mrs. Jackson’s house in Dunton 
Street, which I very soon reached. As if 
it were only yesterday, I remember per- 
fectly well walking down the broad, 
bright street in the broad, bright after- 
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noon. And in going to Mrs. Jackson's | 
abode, I had to pass the house of Philips, | 
I remarked indeed that all his window- | 
blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to 
screen his furniture, of which his wife 
was inordinately proud, from the despoil- | 
ing blaze of the afternoon sun. I smiled | 
inwardly at the thought. I then left the 
road, stepped on to the side pavement, | 
and looked over the area rails, into the 
front court below. Why I did so, I can 
not exactly say. A young man, dressed 
in dark clothes, and without a hat, and | 
apparently about twenty years of age, 
was standing at the door beneath the 
front steps. On the instant, from his 
likeness to my friend Philips, I seemed to | 
recognize his son. We both stood and | 
looked very hard at each other. Sudden- | 
ly, however, he advanced to that part of | 
the area which was immediately below | 
where I was standing, fixed on me a wide, 
dilated, winkless sort of stare, and halt- 
ed. The desire to speak was evidently 
legible on his face, though nothing audi- 
ble escaped from his lips. But his eyes 
spoke; every feature in his countenance 
spoke—spoke as it were, a silent language, 
which reproach and pain seemed 
equally intermingled. At first I was 
startled; then I began to feel angry. 
“Why,” I said to myself, “does he look 
at me in that manner?” At last, annoy- 
ance prevailing over surprise, I turned 
away with the half-muttered thought: 
“He certainly knows me by sight as a 
friend of his father, and yet has not the 
civility to salute me. I will call on the 
first opportunity and ask his reason for 
such behavior.” I then pursued my way 
to Mrs. Jackson’s house, and thought no 
more of what had just occurred. 

On the next day, Monday, true to my 
appointment, I called on Mrs. Timidity 
in Dunton Street, and relieved her mind 
of all unnecessary fears. On my way 
home, however, finding myself thus in- 
advertently ‘in the neighborhood of 
Philips’ house, and feeling certain in my 
own mind that it was Philips’ son I had 
seen, I determined to call on him at once. 


in 
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My hand indeed was actually on the 
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knocker to seek admittance, when the 
thought struck me that I had another en- 
gagement for five o’clock; and as it was 
close upon that hour, I gently replaced 
the knocker, saying to myself as I turned 
again to the street, that I would make a 
point of seeing the young man before the 
week was out. 

Next day was Tuesday; and out of 
sight was out of mind. On Wednesday 
it was my turn to officiate at the local 
cemetery. I went there in due course, 
and read the service over a little girl; 
and was preparing for instant departure, 
when the sexton informed me that there 
was another funeral still, but that the 


| hearse and mourners had not yet arrived. 


On my asking who was to be buried, I 
was told that it was a young man from 
my quarter of the town, who had died of 
consumption. I can not give the reason, 
but immediately I felt startled and ill at 
It was not that I had the least 
suspicion that anything extraordinary was 
about to happen. I had quite forgotten 
young Philips. The feeling which I think 
was uppermost in my mind was annoy- 
ance at the fact that any one should have 
died, of such a slow disease, in my parish, 
but without my knowledge. Accordingly, 
I waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
funeral cort2ge, which I beheld approach- 
ing in the distance. As soon, then, as it 
stopped at the cemetery gates, I asked 
without delay for the registrar’s certifi- 
cate. I took it at once with eager, out- 
stretched hand ; I opened it immediately ; 
and to my surprise, my horror —I was 
going to say, terror—my cyes fell on the 
words, “James Henry Philips, aged 
twenty-one years.” I felt stunned. 
I could scarcely believe my own senses; 
and my surprise was increased, not 
to say my alarm, when I looked up 
and saw Philips and his wife as the 
mourners. With an effort, however, I 
mastered my feelings for the moment; 
and with calm lips, but with an agitated 
heart and confused thoughts, I read the 
service through to the end. 

Need I say that for all that day, and for 
some time afterward, I felt strangely 


ease, 
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nervous and upset? My mind was a 
chaos of doubt. I perpetually asked my- 
self the question, wherein my fault lay, 
that the young man should have looked 
at me in such a manner, that the mere 
recollection of his glance should pierce 
me to the very soul? Was I the victim 
of my own imagination, building up un- 
necessary horrors out of a chance coinci- 
dence, singular indeed, but in no sense 
preternatural? Had I known of his 
presence in the town, and yet had left 
him unvisited in his illness, then I could 
have understood the reproach and pain 
visible in his face, and could at once have 
felt that he had come to me with a mes- 
sage of blame from another world. Oh, 
how that look of his haunted me, ming- 
ling with my dreams, and disturbing my 
waking thoughts! Nay, to this very day, 
though years have passed, I can not re- 
call the story without a shudder and a 
thrill. 

Under the pressure of such feelings, it 
may readily be imagined that I lost but 
little time before calling on Philips and 
his wife. I found the latter at home, and 
what she had to say only made me more 
uncomfortable still. James Henry Philips 
bore such a close resemblance to his 
father, that all who saw him remarked on 
the striking likeness. In addition to 
this, during the last three months of his 
life, which he spent under his father's 
roof, he had often wondered that I did 
not come to see him. His longing for an 
interview with me had been most intense ; 
and every time he saw me pass the house 
without going in, he had both felt and 





expressed a keen disappointment. In fact, 
he died terribly in earnest, wishing in 
vain to the last that I would come. The 
thought pierced me through and through. 
I had not gone to him, but he had come 
tome. And yet I would have gone, if I 
had but known. I blame the doctor for 
not telling me; I blame the parents for 
not sending for me; and with that awful 
look he gave me in my remembrance, 
I blame myself, though I can not tell 
why. 

But there is something else I have to 
tell in order to make this sad, short story 
complete. James Henry Philips had died 
on the Thursday before the Sunday on 
which I had seen him. He had died too 
in the front room, on a level with the 
area, into which its window opened. He 
had also lain there till the Wednesday 
following, awaiting burial. His corpse 
then was lying in that very room on that 
very Sunday, and at the very moment, 
too, when I had seen his living likeness, 
as it were, in the area outside. Nobody, 
I found, had passed through the area that 
day ; the door there had been locked and 
unused all the Sunday. The very milk- 
man, the only person who called, had 
come by the front steps to the house; 
and Philips and his wife were the only 
inmates at the time. 

Finally, let me observe again that all 
this happened in the full blaze of day, and 
so I leave my story with my reader. In 
short, the tale in itself is so extraordinary, 
and I know it to be so true, that its plain 
and bare recital is its own very best wit- 
ness. 


——® ~<S— Q 


A NEW CEPHALOMETER. 


R. CLARK BROWN, a gentleman 
much interested in  brain-studies 


N 


and the determination of character, has in- 
vented an instrument for measuring the 


dimensions of the head. The basis of 
measurement is the medulla oblongata, 
that being taken as the central point of 
brain development. The instrument is 
shown in the engraving, but for the 





reader’s information we give the follow- 
ing description of it, as given by the in- 
ventor : 

“ A graduated semicircular arc is fixed 
at its ends on axial pivots having hollow 
bulbous extensible sections, adapted to 
enter the openings of the ears, one of the 
pivots having a graduated scale, by which 
to register the traverse of the arc on the 
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pivots. The bulbs have perforations to 
admit sounds to the ears. A scale trav- 
erses the upper arc radially, and is capa- 
ble of sliding along it from end to end. 
An arched stay-brace connects the pivots, 
and passes over the front of the face and 
carries a steady 1est, which is placed on 
the nose. Another arched brace connect- 
ing the pivots passes under the chin. It 
will be seen that by the traverse of the 
upper arc forward and backward on the 
pivots, and the traverse of the radial scale 
along the upper arc, the relative positions 
of the different organs or other divisions of 
the head, and also the relative sizes or dis- 
tances from the axis, can be readily taken. 
Phrenologists and some physioiogists as- 
cribe different mental faculties to special 
organs or divisions of the brain, and judge 
of the power of faculties by the develop- 
ment or size of their corresponding brain 
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seats, a condition best determined by es- 
timating the distance of those parts of the 
skull from the medulla oblongata (the up- 
per extremity of the spinal axis), which is 
situated very nearly on a line between the 


openings of the ears and midway between 
them. The instrument illustrated makes 
these estimates actual measurements, giv- 
ing the radial extension or the distance of 
the outside surface from the medulla ob- 
longata.” 


A PHRENOLOGICAL LIFT. 


RS. RANSOM was discouraged, she 
4 didn’t know why, and her inability 
to comprehend the reason of her discon- 
tent was the hardest part of it. 

Mrs. Ransom desired above all things 
to understand causes. She had done her 
duty as far as she knew it, and she was 
sure there must be something radicaily 
wrong about her spiritual nature to admit 
of such fearful possibilities of suffering. 
She had worked hard all day—in fact, she 
always worked hard every day, but the 
work was by no means “done up,” and 
the basket of must-be-mended clothing 
could hardly be called an inspiring ob- 
ject, even to the woman who had 
not used up her strength in the tread- 
mill of housework. Mrs. Ransom en- 
deavored to turn the scale of her misery 


by enumerating her blessings. There was | 


her husband, Deacon John Ransom, a 
kind, honest man. 
healthy, happy boys, bidding fair to grow 
into brave, honorable men. A few rods 
down the village street lived her mother, 
the wisest of counselors and the most lov- 
ing of friends. There was plenty to eat, 





There were her three | 


drink, and to wear in the house. There 
was never any quarreling in the family. 
The Deacon was devoted to his home, 
his church, and his business. 

Some women’s husbands, Mrs. Ransom 
told herself, were forever finding fault. 
She could not recall one unkind word 
that her husband had ever spoken to her. 
Yet, what ? Was it possible, she wonder- 
ed, that unkindness would be prefer- 
able to this something which she could 
not even give a name to? Sober, honest, 
kind, industrious, what more could any 
reasonable ask for? Could 
any fate be bad enough for a wife who 
was not wholly satisfied with such a 
husband? She knew now, as she always 
knew when she permitted herself to think 
about it, that she was entirely to blame, 
and yet how could this be the case when 
she was so anxious to do all her duty ? 

At this stage of self-examination, Dea- 
con Ransom entered the house. A church 
meeting had been called a little earlier 
than usual, and the Deacon was anxious 
to anticipate the evening meal. 

Mrs. Ransom left the silver she was 


woman 
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polishing, and hastened to spread the 
table. 

“TI guess I’ve got a customer for the 
west pastures,” the Deacon remarked, ev- 
idently very much pleased with his news, 
“and that money, Caroline, will lift the 
mortgage from the barns, and pay up for 
what I lost on them last buildings. 
Things always come round to the folks 
who have patience,” he resumed after 
waiting a moment for his wife to reply. 

“ That’s true, John,” Mrs, Ransom re- 
sponded cheerily as she pushed her hus- 
band’s chair to the table, “but I don't 
think you've had patience enough yet 
about the west pastures. In a year or 
more there'll be a railroad over there, 
and then your land’ll be worth some- 
thing.” 

“Well, I declare,” said the Deacon, 
throwing himself into the chair his wife 
had placed for him, and looking up into 
her face curiously, “if you are not the 
worst wet blanket I ever tackled.” 

Mrs. Ransom tried to laugh, but it was 
a most unsuccessful experiment. 

“ It stands to reason,” she said, “that if 
there is going to be a railroad in that 
locality "— 

“ Mebbe there will be, and mebbe there 
won't,” the Deacon interrupted; “and 
mebbe we shall both be dead before an- 
other year rolls round.” 

“It is possible,” Mrs. Ransom respond- 
ed, “ but in all probability one or more 
of the children will survive us, and in any 
case five thousand dollars will be better 
than five hundred, you know.” 

“ Now, Caroline, I want to ask you one 
question !” 

Deacon Ransom’s good-natured face 
was a knot of perplexities. 

“]T want to know what chance you have 
had to find out about business affairs— 
you or any other woman, when it comes 
to that ?” 

“ My opportunities have certainly been 
limited,” his wife answered, “ but some- 
times, John, folks know things without 
learning them.” 

Mrs. Ransom’s refined face was crimson | 
now as she added, “ And once in a while | 





even a woman can be found who possess- 
es a little common sense.” 

“ Mercy me! Caroline,” said the Deacon, 
“T never had a doubt of your common 
sense, but men are made for business, and 
women are made for the house. I never 
interfere with your way of managing 
things here, do 1?” 

Mrs. Ransom was naturally logical, but 
the sentiment just uttered was so fortified 
by age and prejudice that she seemed 
powerless to combat it. She felt like 
many another, that a truth was just as 
valuable from a woman's lips as a man’s. 
If she really possessed more wisdom than 
her husband about business affairs, why 
should not this wisdom be made use 
of? 

Mrs. Ransom was too generous to say, 
“T told you so,” but there had never been 
a time when her husband acted contrary 
to her judgment that the result had not 
been disastrous. 

“IT don’t know why there should be any 
talk of interference, John,” Mrs. Ransom 
responded aftera while. “I should be 


very glad if you would criticise my way of 
doing things, especially if you could show 
me a better way. Who thinks of buying 
the land, John?” 

“ Amasa Steele.” 


“And did Amasa Stecle ever touch 
anything that did not turn to gold? Why, 
John, can you not see that Amasa wants 
that land because of what it is going to 
be worth ?” 

“« A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,’ any day, Caroline. There may 
never be a railroad over there, and I want 
the money.” 

“ But the land will be there all the same 
whether there’s a railroad or not, and its 
value won’t defreciate.” 

“ How do you know whether ’twill de- 
preciate or not?” the Deaconasked. “I 
wish, Caroline, that you would attend to 
the house, and leave me to attend to my 
business. I’ve been brought up to it, and 
you aint. I’m a man and you're a 
woman.” 

“ And because you're a man you must 
needs be wise, and because I’m a woman 
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I must needs be foolish! It sounds rather 
odd summed up, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s no use talking,” said the Deacon, 
with a wise shake of the head, “a wom- 
an’s a woman, andaman’saman. Any- 
way, Caroline, if Amasa concludes to buy 
the land you'll have to sign your name 
to the deed, I suppose.” 

“The next time I sign my name to a 
piece of paper, John,” Mrs. Ransom re- 
plied, in atone which her husband had 
never heard before, “it will be when I 
know we are going to be benefited by it; 
you made me sign away the homestead, 
and I told you you would live to regret 
it. You have acknowledged it many 
times. True, Iam a woman, and you're 
aman, but I knew better than you did, 
what would be the result of that transac- 
tion, and many were similar to it.” 

This was the first time in a married 
life of sixteen years that Mrs. Ransom 
had hinted even at non-compliance with 
her husband’s wishes, and before five 
minutes had passed she regretted her pro- 
test. Didn’t St. Paul say that “wives 
must obey their husbands”? Mrs. Ran- 
som wondered what could have come 
over her, for she had a grudge in her 
heart against St. Paul even, and her relig- 
ious education had been very strict. The 
idea of one man, and a bachelor at that, 
laying down laws for the whole human 
family.! But this bordered on blasphemy, 
and the poor woman felt that her sinful- 
ness was past forgiveness. 

When the Deacon returned from church 
meeting he was accompanied by a strange 
gentleman. The only hotel in the place 
was crowded, and the Ransoms some- 
times accommodated the landlord by en- 
tertaining his guests. The traveler’s room 
was ready, and the heavy-hearted hostess 
lingered over her work, and tried to for- 
get her discontent in listening to the 
cheery conversation of the new-comer. 
In some way the talk turned at last on 
the science of Phrenology. 


“T’ve often thought,” said the Deacon, . 


“that I would like to have my bumps felt 

of. I believe I'll go down to New York, 

and have it done up in shape before long.” 
The stranger smiled. 





“T’'ll do it for you right here!” he said, 
“I am to speak on Phrenology to- 
morrow night in Rochester at the reg- 
ular Lyceum course”; and then he rose 
and passed his hand lightly over the Dea- 
con’s head. 

Mrs. Ransom’s intelligent face glowed 
with pleasure as she listened to the delin- 
eation of her husband's character. It was 
all so strange, so wonderful, so true! 

“You should never rely on your own 
judgment in any matter involving consid- 
erable sums of money,” the examiner 
said among other things. 

“ You can not reason from cause to ef- 
fect. After a bargain is effected, or a 
calculation made, no one can be more ex- 
cellent than yourself in working out the 
details. I cansee,” he went on, “without 
even touching your wife’s head, that she 
possesses all the business talent of the 
firm. Not once in a thousand times 
would her judgment be at fault. She 
would make an excellent lawyer, and is a 
logician by nature. Your wife is a judge 
of character. You will never know an 
honest man from a thief, till you find out 
by experience. Your wife is executive, 
and you are mechanical. She can save 
you moncy with her head. You can 
make her money with your hands. Your 
wife is too finely organized, too keenly 
intuitive and intellectual to be used as a 
domestic dromedary. I can see too that 
her nerves are unstrung from overwork 
and a certain lack of appreciation which 
is harder for her to bear than sickness or 
poverty. Her mission is not with pots 
and kettles, washing or scrubbing. She 
will live to be a blessing to her family 
and community, with half a chance for 
the peaceful and natural development of 
her faculties, but hard work and monot- 
ony will use her up in a short time.” 

In this way the stranger proceeded for 
a considerable time. The Deacon was 
dumfounded. 

“Well, I'll be switched,” he said, “ if 
this don’t beat the Dutch! My wife the 
best man of the two! St. Paul ought to 
drop in now, hadn't he, Caroline?” 

“Take your wife's advice, if you want to 
make money,” the stranger responded, 
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“and she'll obey you enough in other 
things to suit even St. Paul.” 


“Well!” the Deacon exclaimed, “ this | 


is fortune-telling, and nothing else!” 

To make a long story short, Amasa 
Steele didn’t get the land, and the rail- 
road was built, and thousands of dol- 
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| lars were realized from the west past- 
| ures. 

The Deacon took the phrenological les- 
son to heart, and Mrs. Ransom has been 
able to develop and use the faculties she 
possessed and is of course a healthier and 
a happier woman. ELEANOR KIRK. 


KING LOOKA’S SAYINGS. 


TuinK not the thoughts of evil: every one 

Who evil thinks, has guilt for evil done. 

The mind alone has evil: things of sense 

Are helpless things, unable for offence. 

Keep thy mind upward : only can you know 

The things below you when you walk below. 

For evil is of earth and ne’er ascends 

To mix with good, and good to heaven tends. 

Keep wisdom’s counsel only : he who gives 

His mind to prattlers, trusts his purse to thieves, 

Have courage ever near thee : he who halts 

Waits unprepar’d for folly’s wild assaults. 

Keep pure thy speech: for once a person lends 

His house to knaves, next time they bring their 
fricnds. 

Don’t hurry nature, she will bear no press ; 

For weeks it takes a goose to hatch, no less. 


A GREAT MAn’s AVOWAL.—It was on a 
recent occasion when in the presence ofa 
large company of scientists, Victor Hugo 
uttered the following: ‘“ What is it to 
die, if it is not to live forever? Those 
millions of worlds above which call us 
by their radiant symphony, bear me wit- 
ness. And beyond those millions of 
worlds, what is there? The infinite—al- 
ways the infinite. If I pronounce the 
name of God, I bring a smile to some of 
you who do not believe in God. Why do 
they not believe in God? Because they 
believe only in the vital forces of nature. 
But what is nature? Without God ’tis 
but a grain of sand. This is like looking 
at the small side of things because the 
great side dazzles us too much. But I 
believe in the great side. What is the 
earth ? Acradle andatomb. And even 
as the cradle has its beginning, so the 
tomb has its dawning for the dead; it is 
a door closed, indeed, to the world, but 


Be ever constant: water wears the rock, 
Not by the sudden gush, but constant drop. 
Be watchful ever: they who stand and gape 
Let coons and opportunities escape. 
Take not too much advice: you may have read 

| Who calls most doctors, is the soonest dead. 
Be not important: ere you came below 
The laws of nature ran as they do now. 
Have much furbearance ; you can never know 

| What other people overlook in you. 

| Be meek and reverent: think not God, to do 

| His labor better, should consult with you. 
Read much and slow: all due attention give, 

| For years of pouring can not fill a sieve. 

Tell truth ;: for when to lying you give way, 

| The devil has a favorite harp to play. 

| KARL KARLINGTON 


| opening upon worlds of which we may 

now have only a far-distant glimpse. 
Messieurs, believe if you will that I shall 
be buried to-morrow or in ten years to 
come. I feel within me the assurance 
| that the tomb will not hold me prisoner ; 
I feel that your six feet of earth will not 
be able to make night where I am lying ; 
your earth-worms may devour all that is 
| perishable in my drame, but that some- 
| thing which is the life of my brains, the 
life of my eyes, the life of my ears, my 
| forehead, and my lips, can be betrayed 
| by no power upon earth. Messiecurs sa- 
| vants, let us live if you will by the visi- 
| ble and positive, but let us also live by 
the invisible. I shall soon pass away; 
| believe the words of a man who has 
| knocked his forehead against everything. 
| Science will make wondrous terrestrial 
| deneesien but it will be wrongly di- 
rected if not dominated by a radiant 
ideal.” 


| 
| 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND HIS POETRY. 


S bene present generation recalls our 
poet only as the profusion of card 
photographs and crayon portraits repre- 


sent him—aged and leonine. It is fairer 
to turn to representations made during 
his prime, unidealized and undramatized 
by pose, costume, and beardliness; when 
his crown held its natural covering, and 
one might say with certainty that lips, 
chin and cheeks were parts of his coun- 
tenance. Indeed, Bryant’s personality 
was by no means imposing. Had he been 
tonsorially trimmed and fashioned in the 
conventional manner, we doubt whether 
a Spurzheim or Lavater, by external indi- 
cations, would have singled him out from 
the many as a man of much more than 
average endowment. Inthe WV. Y. Mir- 
ror for September, 1837, may be found an 
engraving, copied from a painting by In- 





man, which was, confessedly, a good like- 
ness. Here our author looks less a poet 
than a practical person—one who might 
be taken for a barrister or office-holder. 
This representation does not belie his 
character. Anarticle published in Buck- 
ingham’s New England Magazine (not 
The New Englander) for November, 1831, 
says: “He is a man rather under middle 
size, with bright blue eyes and an ample 
forehead, but not very distinguished 
either in face or person.” 

The earliest London copy of his verses 
bears on its title-page: “ Poems by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, an American. Edited 
by Washington Irving. Published by 
Andrews, London, 1832.” “An Ameri- 
can” comes in rather strangely. There 
was not much “editing” done beyond 
the title-page. In a printed note, Irving 


” 
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dedicated the volume to Samuel Rogers, 
the poet. The names of Irving and Ro- 
gers drew toward it some attention, and 
gave it notoriety. But the prominent 
houses (Longman’s, Murray’s, etc.) re- 
fused to issue the volume, and it was put 

into the hands of an obscure publisher. 
Professor Wilson, in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine for April, 1832, said, quoting these 
lines from The Forest Hymn: 
° “no silks 


Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter, etc.”” 


“Such sarcastic suggestions jar and 
grate, and it would please us much if they 
were omitted.” And they were omitted 
in Jater editions. In ¢he same publication 
for September, 1834, these remarks were 
made by another hand: “ Mr. B.’s poetry 
has found its way piecemeal into En- 
gland; and having met with a little of 
our newspaper-praise, which has been re- 
peated with great emphasis in America, 
is now set up for a poet of extraordinary 
promise. Mr. B. is not, nor ever will be 
a great poet. He wants fire; he wants 
the very rashness of a poet; the prodi- 
gality and fervor of those who are over- 
flowing with inspiration.” 

The Foreign Quarterly Review for Au- 
gust, 1832, said: “Quiet propriety and 
freedom from extravagance characterize 
the poetry of Mr. B. The merit of his 
sentiments lies rather in their justness 
than in their novelty, etc. The short 
poem called ‘The Gladness of Nature,’ 
halts awkwardly: 

** Artless one, though thou gazest now 
O’er the white blossom with earnest brow.’ ” 

In subsequent editions these lines were 
eliminated. Bryant’s “ Foster-mother,” 
the North American Review for April, 
1832, contained an extended and candid 
estimate of his early volume. Quoth the 
reviewer: “ Mr. B. is nota first-rate poet ; 
his verse never makes the cheek glow 
and the veins tingle; he can not lay claim 
to fertility of invention; he communes 
with no others, only with himself. But 
no one cver observed external things 
more closely, or transferred his ‘impres- 
sions to paper in more vivid colors.” 





Our literary hedge-planters of former 
days took no cognizance of such criti- 
cism, and assumed that it must be prompt- 
ed by malice, or written in a spirit of 
detraction. Since the poet’s death these 
estimates have been published : “ There is 
not so much strength and massiveness in 
the volumes of Mr. B.’s maturity, as in 
the book of his youth.”—London Satur- 
day Review. 

“Mr. B. scarcely claims a place higher 
than our minor poets. After 1858 he was 
induced by various friends to publish 
some more pieces of verse; but they are 
deservedly forgotten.”—London Times. 

“Asa poetic writer of the second order, 
Mr. B. will always command respect.”— 
London Academy. 

“His verses are wanting the highest 
quality of inspiration. They are timid 
and sonorous—a chaotic collection of im- 
ages and flabby verse.”—London Athe- 
naum. 

“ As a poet he could not be placed in 
the second rank.”—London Spectator. 

“Such supercilious London weeklies as 
the Atheneum and Spectator. Mr. Bryant 
the first citizen of our country.”—J. Y. 

vening Post. 

“The dead master. Mr. Bryant’s Land 
of Dreams is radiant throughout with 
imagination.” —Scrzbner’s Monthly. 

“ The foremost poet of our country.”— 
PARKE GODWIN. 

“This great poet.” — RICHARD 
STODDARD. 

The truth usually lies between ex- 
tremes. We are agreed that Bryant was 
a poet; his apparent magnitude being 
dependent on the manner of critical 
measurement. Some believe that, in 
commercial parlance, he did a large busi- 
ness on a moderate capital. Be that as it 
may, this fact remains, that the 7/ana- 
tops?s of his boyhood raised expectations 
that were never fulfilled. In after years 
our poet kaleidoscoped this one inspira- 
tion, but to little advantage. 

As a rule, poets are disposed to con- 
dense their effusions, by weeding out 
feeble and diffuse passages. Mr. Bryant 
amplified and expanded his versions; 


H. 
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but in so doing he was unable to revive 
the original mood in which they were 
written. He had a torpid imagination, 
and as his ambition was to extend the 
one volume of his many years, the poet 
tampered with after-thought at the dicta- 
tion of prosaic judgment. 

Prefixed to the collection of 1846 were 
these remarks: 

“Perhaps it would have been well if 
the author had followed his original in- 
tention, which was to leave out of this 
edition, as unworthy of republication, 
several of the poems which made a part 
of his previous collections. He asks 
leave to plead the judgment of a literary 
friend, whose opinion in such matters he 
highly values, as his apology for having 
retained them.” Surely, some men are 
unfortunate in their friendships. Our 


author's stanzas woyld have given a bet- 
ter average had he been controlled by 
intuition, and stricken out these weaker 
versions. 

Let us say that Bryant’s verses are of a 
kind that zever tempted the music-com- 


poser; of a kind that no translator could 
make effective. A fair botanist and or- 
nithologist, a sagacious forester, a good 
landscape-painter, his workmanship is by 
no means perfect. We discover lines 
spun out with expletives, occasional false 
rhyme, and inverted metaphor. Nor is 
the language always euphonious, and the 
rhythmic accent made to fall where it be- 
longs. Again there are mannerisms: Ay 
stands for yes: indeed, strange to say, 
the latter word is unused in his vocabu- 
lary. Dee, squirrel, deer, she-wolf, and 
back-woods-hunter appear on over-many 
occasions; of murder, blood, and bones 
there are incessant repetitions. 

The poet's life-history may be summed 
up as follows: At the age of sixteen he 
entered Williams College, and attended 
the classes two terms, seven months in 
all. Thereafter he read law, and practiced 
as a country barrister for about ten years; 
edited a New York monthly magazine 
eighteen months; and finally became 
editor of a daily evening paper, with 
which he was connected until the end of 
his life. 





Well might the methodical man-of- 
business venture on this confession: 


“IT broke the spell that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song, 
I said, the poet’s idle lore 
Shall waste my prime of years no more, 
For Poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn.” 

Verily the Muses are jealous and ex- 
acting; and so they were with Bryant. 
As he grew older he became less a poet 
and more of a worldling. Says Horace 
Greeley: “ Wisely, kindly devised is that 
divine ordinance, ‘We can not serve 
God and Mammon.’ If poetry were the 
avenue to fortune and present favor, how 
could our earth upbear the number of 
her poets.” Bryant’s laborious accumu- 
lations amounted to over a million dol- 
lars. He left no public bequests. 

The composition of about one hundred 
and seventy-five versions, mostly short 
ones, occupied the poet more than sixty- 
five years. His volume embraces of Son- 
nets seven, Church Hymns twelve, Patri- 
otic Lyrics nine, Lyrics of the Greek 
Revolution five, Indian Poems seven, 
Verses on Flowers nine, Rivers eight, 
Winds nine, Moon and Stars ten, Months 
and Seasons twenty. 

Says George William Curtis: “He 
who melodiously marked the solitary 
way of the water-fowl through the rosy 
depth of the glowing heaven, and on the 
lonely New England hills, 


“ Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” 


saw in the river and valley, in forest and 
ocean, only the solemn decoration of 
man’s tomb.” Yes, yes, we “smell the 
mold above the rose!” Of poems in 
which the leading thought is Death there 
are thirty-four; their very titles spread a 
grave-yard odor: “A Sick-bed,” “ Con- 
sumption,” “Monument Mountain,” 
“ Knight’s Epitaph,” “ No Man knoweth 
his Sepulchre,” “ Disinterred Warrior,” 
“Tree Burial,” “Burial of Love,” etc., 
etc. 

Griswold says in his “ Poets and Poetry 
of America”: “The melodious flow of 
Mr. B.’s verse, and the vigor and com- 
pactness of his language, prove him a 
perfect master.” Such has been the pre- 
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vailing opinion of his countrymen. Let 
us test the force of this statement, as ap- 
plied to his various poems : 

“THe AceEs.”—Has more scope and 
variety than any other of Bryant's pieces, 
Form and spirit are derived from Byron’s 
“Childe Harold.” The twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth stanzas are particularly 
elaborated. The stanza beginning: 

“Peace to the just man’s memory, 
etc.,” is well wrought, but more eupho- 
nious than striking. 

“The best college poem ever written. 
The twentieth stanza is a master-piece of 
quiet sarcasm.” —Aichard H. Stoddard. 

“ THANATOPSIS.” — Richard A. Dana 
gave this account of what he remember- 
ed of its first publication: 

“While assisting E. T. Channing in 
the North American Review (1817) he 
read to me ‘Thanatopsis,’ which had 
just been sent to the Review: I broke 
out saying, ‘That was never written on 
this side of the water.’” The introduc- 
tory and closing lines were added in 
1821, and some change made in the pas- 
sage which speaks of the “ocean.” It 
has undergone other alterations and ex- 
tension. The old reading: 

“ Take the wings of morning and the Barcan deserts 

pierce,” 
has more nerve than its modernized sub- 
stitute. 

A noble composition; its close is par- 
ticularly grand and effective. 

“THE YELLOW VIOLET.” — Neatly 
rendered, popular, and often quoted. 
Six stanzas complete the subject: the 
last two, didactic ones, are superfluous. 
Mr. John Burroughs says, “The author 
is at fault in his botany; the yellow violet 
has no perfume; neither do the hands 
of spring frst plant it in the watery 
mould.” 

“To A WATERFOWL.” — Unique, ex- 
alted, artistic. Bryant has done nothing 
better. Some prefer Owen Meredith’s 
poem on the same subject, entitled “A 
Bird at Sunset”; but Bryant’s is the 
original version. The story runs that one 
evening he saw a wild duck flying across 
a sky of marvelous beauty, and a picture 
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of Divine Providence was revealed to 
him. Southey’s poem, the “ Ebb-Tide,” 
probably suggested the form of the 
stanza. 

“HYMN TO DEATH.”—Written in 1825. 
Bayard Taylor says, “This piece has 
stronger and loftier strains than the 
‘Thanatopsis.’ Some of its periods are 
noble and highly imaginative ; and had 
the work been made more compact and 
uniform, it must have rated second to 
none of our author's achievements.” The 
passages beginning : 

“Who are thine 
and “Raise thou the Hymn to Death,” 
are excellent of their kind. Here and 
there may be noticed unevenness of exe- 
cution, broken imagery and prosy duplifi- 
cation, showing it was put together dur- 
ing different moods and at sittings remote 
from each other. 

“THE OLD MAN’S FUNERAL” has a 
prosy title. We fail to appreciate the 
propriety of : 


accusers ? — who?” 


* Ye sigh not when ¢he sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie.” 


Poe speaks of this passage with com- 


mendation. To us the simile appears 
far-fetched and awkward. Further on we 
are told: 


Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent ;” 


which is unusual language in poetry. 
Again we have: 


‘* Nor can I deem that nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord”; 


which is said more in the manner of a 
lecture on obstetrics than in the lan- 
guage of a poet. The ninth stanza is 
disfigured by falsely rhyming 42s with 
misertes. 

“AN INDIAN Story.” — During the 
narrative the Indian enters his cabin. 
His squaw is missing. Then he calls—but 
he only hears on the flower the hum of the 
laden bee. Laden isexpletive. We sub- 
mit that the excited tomahawker, under 
the circumstances, had no leisure to ob- 
serve the “flower,” nor bother with the 
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“bee”; he was a better man of business. | ers—such as: o/d world, old cliff, ‘old 


In the thirteenth stanza we read: 
** And the grape is black on the cabin side,” etc. 


It is difficult to realize which is the 
grape’s “cabin side "—whether it be lar- 
board or starboard, and why it should be 
black on the one side only. The closing 
line that tells of “ Maquon, the fond and 
the brave,” is not sufficiently copper- 
colored, and recalls memories of “Alonzo 
the Brave and the fair Imogene.” In the 
fourth stanza wadks is badly rhymed with 
rocks, 

“AN INDIAN AT THE BURIAL PLACE 
OF HIS FATHERS.”—In the eighth stanza 
it is said: 

‘* And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 

Of his large arm the mouldering bone,” 


which is non-poetic, and reminds of the 
We also, further on, read 
about “ crushed tribes,”’ which is less in- 
telligible than “ crushed ” sugar or grapes. 
As an Indian version this is tame and 
conventional. We notice that forth is 
falsely rhymed with earth, and flowed 
with wood. 

“SonG. DosT THOU IDLY ASK.” — 
Here the author for once escapes from 
his somber self, and “capers nimbly ina 
lady’s chamber.” We learn that: 


shambles. 


** Maidens’ hearts are always soft.” 


What do our fair readers say to that? 
Further on some lover is advised to 
“Woo her, etc., 
When on rills that s2/¢/y gush 
Stars are softly winking.” 


All this is “soft” and bright and 
cheery, coming from the grave author of 
“Thanatopsis.” At the close—shades of 
dentists and wig-makers defend us! Her 
lover is told to 


‘* Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 
To secure her lover.” 


“ MONUMENT MOuNTAIN.”—Some pas- 
sages are only lined prose, and dull at 
that. The nine-worded climax and clos- 
ing lines are awkwardly rendered, and 
the entire more or less disfigured by un- 
meaning adjectives, used as line-extend- 








woods, Auge pillars, huge gray walls, cheer- 
Sul smile, cheerful voices, etc. “ Stern 
and stately blank verse. No other man 
in America was equal to have written it.” 
—RICHARD H. STODDARD. 

“THE MURDERED TRAVELER.” — 
“Phoebus, what a name!” We notice 
strength in the title, but none in the 
poem. The line, 


** They little knew who loved him so,” 


ends with an inferior word and expletive. 


| The statement, in the sixth stanza, that 


the wolf and wild-cat “dined on his re- 
mains,” is burlesque. Zhe North Ameri- 


| can Review said “ picturesque, affecting 
and solemn.” Emerson has reprinted this 


piece in his “ Parnassus.” 

“Tcan not forget with what fervid De- 
votion ” is in the metre of Woodworth’s 
“ Old Oaken Bucket.” Such lines as: 

“TI can not forget with what fervid de- 
votion ;"’ and “When o’er me descended 
the spirit of song ;” and “ No longer jour 
pure rural worshiper now,” and “Ye 
shrink from the signet of care on my 
brow,” are unlike Bryant, and sound as if 
Tom Moore had written them. 

“HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR.”—In 
the third stanza that reads: 


** And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set,” 


it seems to us the author’s astronomy 
is at fault. Terrestrial observers confess 
to the rising and setting of parts of the 
firmament; but it may be questioned 
whether the same earthly effects obtain 
within the pale of the Polar Star. This 
is an exalted poem, conceived and fash- 
ioned in our author's best manner. In 
the fifth stanza Jost is badly rhymed with 
coast. 

“ SONG OF THE STARS.”—The meter is 
not happily chosen, but the composition 
is imaginative and praiseworthy. The 
stanzas beginning: “Away, away, through 
the wide, wide sky,” etc.; and “Look, 
look, through our glittering ranks afar,” 
etc.; and “And see where the brighter 
day-beams pour,” etc., are very pictur- 
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esque. James C. Percival preferred this 
to any other of Bryant’s poems. 

“A Forest HyMNn” is a fainter 
“Thanatopsis,” neither as compact, di- 
rect nor eloquent as the version of his 
boyhood. It is interlarded with expletive 
adjectives, by which the lines are extend- 
ed to rhythmic dimensions; such as: 
beautiful youth, beautiful form, beautiful 
order, green tree-tops, green leaves, 
mighty forest, mighty oaks, o/d trunks, o/d 
world, darky trees, great miracle, great 
deep, etc. As if it were not well under- 
stood that leaves are green, trees barky, 
forests mighty, and the world old. Time 
was when “A Forest Hymn” was by 
many a reviewer declared superior to 
“ Thanatopsis.” 

“ JUNE.”—Poe chose it for a favorite. 
British reviewers admitted its merit. It 
is memorable as the swain’s song of the 
author. Few of his pieces have been 
wrought with equal unity and complete- 
ness. Let us say, however, that June, the 
month of roses, should be a harbinger of 
cheer and gladness. But the “Old Man 
of the Mountain” was so firmly seated 
on Bryant’s shoulders that he could never 
get rid of him. 

“To A Mosquito” should be expung- 
ed from the author’s collection. The 
jokes are in the vein of Halleck, but less 
spontaneous and refined ; some create a 
sense of disgust. Is it not diverting to 
hear the comfortably-housed author jin- 
gle his well-lined purse and “ gravely” 
sing of poesy: 
es the pale-eyed sisters in my cell, 

Thy old acquaintance song and famine dwell.” 


To afford a taste of Bryant’s witticism 
let us quote a stanza: 


‘* Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat ; 
On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump and press thy freckled feet, 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls.” 


For the favorite: “DEATH OF THE 
FLOWERS,” we could have desired a less 
forbidding title: the departure of flowers 
fs more an act of fading than dying. 





Graceful, pathetic, melodious; the poem 
would be complete in the first, second, 
and fourth stanzas. The third, with its 
list of floral varieties, is gratuitous; and 
the last one does not harmonize with the 
others. 

“A MEDITATION ON RHODE-ISLAND 
CoAL ” is local, and jocose after a fashion, 
In the seventh stanza we are told that 
Rhode Island sends 


‘« , . the treasures of its womb across the sea, 
To warm a poet’s room, and doz? his tea”; 


a combination of disagreeable and in- 
congruous imagery. Throughout there 
are false rhymes too numerous to men- 
tion, which attest that most of Bryant's 
comedy was achieved under mental tribu- 
lation. 

“THE Past” has noble passages. It 
would have been stronger if the eighth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and fourteenth stanzas 
had been omitted. Poe justly says of 
the passage: 


° And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womd”"; 


“ The ‘womb,’ in any just imagery, should 
be spoken of with a view to things future, 
and not with a view tothings past. “ The 
Past,” as an allegorical personification, is 
here confounded with Death. 

“THE PRAIRIES,” — (Knickerbocker 
Mag., Dec., 1833,) is, in style, “ Thana- 
topsian,” but highly mannered and rather 
tedious. The opening line formerly 
stood: “These are the garden-deserts,” 
which, at the suggestion of an English 
reviewer, was altered to read more cor- 
rectly: “These are the gardens of the 
desert.” The statement that 

‘* The beaver builds, etc., 

On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face, etc., 
He rears his little Venice,” 


is slightly incongruous; and the state- 
ment that the bee is 


“A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the deep,” 


may be disputed. Sown broadcast we 
have a crop of expletive adjectives. 





nth, 
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In “ LOVE AND FOLLY,” a translation, 
the second stanza reads: 


‘* But folly vowed to do it then, 
And struck him o'er the orbs of sight.” 


A fanciful way of rendering the com- 
mon Saxon equivalent. 

“CAUTERSKILL FALLS,” (V. Y. Mir- 
ror, 11th June, 1836) was prompted by 
memories of “Rip Van Winkle.” The 
story has no real connection with the 
locality. The fifth stanza is a recent in- 
terpolation. We do not understand the 
meaning of : 


“ And furry gauntlets the carbine rear.” 


Hands may rear carbines; but gauntlets 
rearing carbines—never ! 

“ THE STRANGE Lapy.”—(W. Y. Mir- 
ror, 14th of May, 1836.) Once more, 
under cover of balladry, Bryant attempts 
to escape from his somber self. To trans- 
plant traditions derived from medizval 
history to the wilds of North America, is 
extra-hazardous. The author’s wood- 
nymph is certainly not “native and to 
the manor born.” Moreover the touch 
of Robin Hood, where the “Strange 
Lady” deshrews the bow and converses 
with the hunter about the Greenwood 
Tree is extraordinary. The expression 
“night should overtake thy feet” can not 
be admired. With equal propriety might 
night “overtake” our hands or head. 
Night, usually, overtakes us entire. As 
a climax we have Bryant’s customary 
thunder-storm. 

“A PRESENTIMENT.”—(WV. Y. Mirror, 
16th of April, 1837.) Subject and form 
were evidently prompted by Goethe's 
“Erl-King.” So directly imitative an ex- 
periment should have been canceled. 
The father’s twice-repeated admonition, 
“hush, child,” hardly falls within the dig- 
nity of the language of poetry. The 
climax, instead of being a surprise, is 
again that same impotent thunder-storm. 

“PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE.”— 
(Atlantic Monthly, January,1864.) Here 
we find little of interest, and nothing akin 
to poetry. This pomological orchard- 
tenant is neither fruity nor juicy; it 
yields only the flavor of dried apples, 





and casts no poetic seedlings. It is claim- 
ed that Halleck admired this composi- 
tion. 

“ROBERT OF LINCOLN” is deservedly 
popular. The title has a somewhat af- 
fected sound. Lowell better names ,his 
poem, ‘“ Bob-o-Link.” We wish our 
author had written more of such dainty 
and sprightly verses. 

“THE HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS,”—It 
may be said that they are fairly well 
done, and conveniently add to the dimen- 
sions of Bryant’s volume. But the transla- 
tor was not sufficiently worshipful of Ilium 
and Troy to sit at the feet of the grand 
old Pagan. We copy this passage from 
his introductory remarks: 

“Tt has always seemed to me that 
Cowper’s version had very great defects. 
Almost every sentence is stiffened by 
some clumsy inversion; stately phrases 
are used when simpler ones were at hand, 
and would have rendered the meaning of 
the original better. The entire version 
has the appearance of being hammered 
out with great labor, an1 as a whole it is 
cold and constrained; s:arce anything 
seems spontaneous.” This is outspoken 
and critical. The London Atheneum 
remarks: “B.’s translations seem less 
laboriously rounded and ornate, but more 
forceful and vigorous than Lord Derby’s”; 
while the London Times asserts: “ B.'s 
performance fell fiat on the ears of an 
educated audience, after the efforts of 
Lord Derby in the same direction.” 

“A LIFE TIME” is comprised in thirty- 
seven stanzas, in the manner of Heine. 
It opens thus: 

‘**] sit in the early twilight, 
And through the gathering shade 


I look on the fields around me 
Where yet a child I played.” 


The biblical allusions are commonplace 
and unsuggestive. Bayard Taylor says 
this piece is “distinguished for purity of 
diction, balance and harmony of rhythm, 
variety of movement and native poetic 
instinct.” 

“THE POET” contains some wise say- 
ings. But when the writer recommends 
the versifier to 
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summon back the original glow and 
wend 
The strain with 
penned,” 


rapture that with fire was 


we protest that this proceeding is not a 
matter of volition; the poetaster may so 
strive, but the poet can never accomplish 
the task, little as artist could retouch his 
canvas after the colors are dried. 

Scattered among the magazines may 
be found some experimental versions 
that have not been republished. Gra- 
ham’s Magazine for 1845 contains “The 
Saw-Mill,” a translation from the Ger- 
man of Kérner; Godey’s Lady's Book for 
1844 has “ Stanzas from Goethe,” a trans- 
lation from the German, and the volume 
for December of 1849 contains “ A Polish 
Winter Scene,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Pfizer. The “Stanzas from 
Goethe” are an inferior rendering of that 
author's /ch denke dein. This “ Saw-Mill” 
had special attraction for the translator. 
Two stanzas will show its character. The 
tree speaks: 


**Oh thou who wanderest hither, 
A timely guest thou art! 
For thee this cruel engine 
Is passing through my heart. 


** When soon, in earth’s still bosom, 
Thy hours of rest begin, 
This wood shall form the chamber 
Whose walls shall close thee in.” 


In the New York Mirror of July 6th, 
1833, may be found a long and elaborate 
poem, entitled “The Robber,” which has 
been discarded by its author. We copy 
a few verses, with the remark that, zz 
some respects, it stands for one of his best 
productions : 


** Beside a lonely mountain path, 

Within a mossy wood 

That crowned the wild wind-beaten cliffs, 
A lurking robber stood. 

His foreign garb, his,gloomy eye, 
His cheek of swarthy stain, 

Bespoke him one who might have been 
A pirate on the main, 

Or bandit on the far-off hills 
Of Cuba or of Spain. 


** His ready pistol in his hand, 
A shadowing bough he raised, 





Glared forth, as crouching tiger glares, 
And muttered as he gazed-— 

* Sure he must sleep upon his steed— 
I deemed the laggard near ; 

I'll give him, for the gold he wears, 
A sounder slumber here ; 

His charger, when I press his flank, 
Shall leap like mountain deer.’ 


***T were vain to ask what fearful thought 

Convulsed his brow with pain : 

* The dead talk not,’ he said at /ength, 
And turned to watch again. 

Skyward he looked—a lurid cloud 
Hung low and blackened there ; 

And through its skirts the sunshine came, 
A strange, malignant glare. 

His ample chest drew in, with toil, 
The hot and stifling air. 


‘* His ear has caught a distant sound— 

But not the tramp of steed— 

A roar as of a torrent stream, 
Swol’n into sudden speed. 

The gathered vapors in the west, 
Before a rushing blast, 

Like living monsters of the air, 
Black, serpent-like and vast, 

Writhe, roll, and sweeping o’er the sun, 
A frightful shadow cast.” 


The climax, again, is that inevitable 
thunder-storm ! 

This forgotten version is reprinted in 
the V. Y. Mirror of April 6th, 1833: 


SPRING. 


‘*’*Tis sweet, in the green spring, 
To gaze upon the waking fields around ; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
A thousand odors rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 


‘* Shadowy and close and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 
Forever fresh and /u// 
Shines at their feet the thirst-inviting brook ; 
And the soft herbage seems 
Spread for a place of banquet and of dreams. 
** Thou who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love not far away, 
Unless thy smile be there, 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay ; 
I care not if the train 
Of leaves, and flowers and zephyrs go again.” 


And where is the woman that would not 
call this “a very nice poem”? 

Here we close, without entering into 
any examination of the latest of the 
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“Later Poems.” Nothing novel or strik- | graph of Mr. A. J. Symington, recently 
ing can be found among them. We have | published, all that can be desired. In 
chosen to be critical and exacting with | our humble opinion Bryant has written 
an author who, we can not help thinking, | some weak, faulty repetitions, and in- 
was greatly overrated during his life-| different poetry. But his “June,” 
time. “ Waterfowl,” and “Bob-o-Link”; his 
They that prefer to exult in the old- | “Hymn tothe North Star,” and “ Than- 
fashioned, unqualified Knickerbocker | atopsis”’ are a boon to literature. 
praise of Bryant will find in the mono- WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER. 
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GETTING USED TO IT. 


DD a certain quantity of arsenic to | to indulge in, but which they would not, 
+ 4 your horse’s dinner to-day, and he | upon any consideration (at least this 
will die from its effects. The amount | could be said of most persons), place be- 
necessary to accomplish this result is | fore their domestic animals or household 
quite small, and so arsenic is universally | pets. An Austrian stage-driver habit- 
known as a poison. Certain other sub- | ually “sweetened” the grain fed to his 
stances are of a “ poisonous nature,” but | horses with the poison first mentioned, 
are not as deadly, except the dose be}and it had the remarkable effect of 
largely increased; but if thus increased, | making them fat, sleek, and glossy, and 
will act, perhaps, quite as promptly as | “spirited” also; but such horses “ve on 
the arsenic, or the strychnine, or the | an average only about three or four years 
prussic acid; and I will, later on, men- | after “getting used” to this seasoning. 
tion some of these. Referring again to | They either die of some “acute disease,” 
the effect of arsenic, if you degén fine | or begin to emaciate and decline past all 
enough—dredging the least trace of this | service. Arsenic, strychnine, and many 
beautiful, white, sweet substance upon | other poisons are administered as “medi- 
the animal’s grain, and continue to do so | cine” by drug doctors, and their patients 
daily, gradually increasing the amount— | often “improve” through the use of these 
you can so accustom his organization to | substances. Sick people do not a/ways 
its use that he will swallow even a larger | improve as much as the horses first men- 
quantity than that which we first sup- | tioned, for their “ family physician ” dare 
posed, and not only live, but appear to | not keep on increasing their prescription ; 
thrive on it! This may be styled, “ get- | it has to be increased to some extent, or 
ting used to it”—an expression often | it soon loses its effect; but the az is 
heard in relation to very many substances | to stop short of large doses of any one 
which human beings permit themselves | poison, and “try” a new one, or several 
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new ones, perhaps; for the law at present 
gives them the right (the laws are made 
by a drug-swallowing people; even the 
drug-prescribing class, it must be con- 
fessed, also take their own pills, at least 
many of them do)—the law gives us the 
right to deal out deadly poisons to men, 
women, and children who are already suf- 
fering from potsons generated within their 
own organisms or introduced through un- 
natural habits, and which might readily 
be eliminated by the adoption of natural 
habits; but, instead, they call the poison- 
monger and swallow more. Well, as be- 
fore remarked, they get used to drugs: 
some are eternally “cured” in less time 
than the average medicated life of the 
Austrian horses—their original disease 
and the drug do the business for them; 
others go on, alternately improving and 
declining, for several years, dying at last 
prematurcly ; others are fortunate enough 
* their ailments, so as not 
to “need” medicine; others—a few, here 
and there one—outgrow the accursed su- 


to “outgrow’ 


perstition of medication, having learned 
how to “run the machine” with the least 
possible friction, and, so, live out their 
allotted time—the balance of tt—in ease 
and comfort; that is, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to begin in season, before 
organically or hopelessly diseased. It is 
quite safe for one (sick or well) to begin 
to-day, even if the only “beginning” he 
knows how to make is to stop medicat- 
ing—short off (he can apply to hygienic 
physicians for advice, which is cheaper 
than medicine)—not taper off, for this is, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
about like withdrawing a drowning man 
from the water gradually, when he is 
head down! The danger of his boots 
coming off in your hand is less than that 
of suffocation from a slow pull; besides, 
you save his boot anyway, which is more 
than can with safety be predicted of the 
patient who leaves off drugging by de- 
grees. How many persons we sce who are 
getting used to substances which (in the 
“doses” usually taken) are much less 
injurious than drugs and medicines: Beer, 
wine, and all spirituous liquors, and vari- 
ous other stimulating drinks, as coffee and 





tea, which may be said to work more phy- 
sical injury than ardent spirits, because 
their use is not confined to men chiefly, 
but prevails almost universally amony 
women, and our growing youth of both 
sexes. They are by all acknowledged to 
be stimulating, though not usually re- 
garded as intoxicating—are not, in fact, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. But, let 
us inquire, what does any stimulant do— 
speaking of beverages, such as almost 
universally appear on our tables—or of 
tobacco, for example, which a man “ gets 
used to” until he has to have it to “nerve 
him up”? And let me remark that the 
drinks referred to may be made sufficient- 
ly strong to speedily paralyze the muscular 
system, and produce coma and death ; and 
this, too, without drinking a very large 
quantity; while a single cup, “ pretty 
strong” (or, of tobacco, an ordinary quid 
chewed for the space of five m:!nutes), 
will violently purge one who is un- 
accustomed to its But, getting 
used to any or all of these substances 
they may be used constantly and freely, 
and, in rare instances, without apparent 
harm. But we are accustomed to con- 
sider the living only; who shall count 
the dead, who in imitating the habits of 
their parents (who “knew it never hurt 
them") died prematurely; and this too, 
in great measure, because of the use of 
these questionable articles by those very 
parents who, themselves, seemed to get no 
harm? We have not yet answered the 
question, as to what a stimulant docs? 
Well, it makes the heart beat faster, for 
one thing. But what of that? The heart 
“gets uscd” to it, and may well say, “I 
can stand this as long as you can "—yes, 
just as long as the man can: just about 
so many beats and its work is ended for- 
ever! But why does it make the heart 
beat more rapidly? Simply because it is 
an unnatural and unwholesome, a poison- 
ous thing, and the entire organism cxerts 
itself to thrust it out; and so long as it 
accomplishes this fairly, so as to prevent 
its accumulation beyond bounds,* the ma- 


use, 


® The time comes when it must suffer from this cause ; 
or from the accumulation of what should be cast out by 


the various excretories—if not ¢he poison itsclf, waste 
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chine runs along satisfactorily, but at an 
unnatural, and therefore a wearing speed. 
Every machine built by man has a normal 
maximum speed, so to say, beyond which 
the works are racked and tend to over- 
rapid impairment; the human mechan- 
ism, likewise—each one—has its natural 
gait—the safe, best rate for it to run, 
Stimulated by the faith, hope, and courage 
which arise from good health, it will do its 
life-work better than by getting used to 
any sort of artificial stimulation. But 
suppose we give a mere hint of the 
operation of this principle of getting used 
to an evil, in the line of morals? It isn’t 
a very great step, either, from the ques- 
tion of physical to that of moral health. 
No sound mind except in a sound body; 
and this gives few, if any, absolutely sound 
minds. The érazz is the mind-machine— 
a part of the unsound body, so far as it is 
unsound—and if the machine is defective, 
how shall it do perfect work? “A tooth- 


ache will bias the temper, the judgment, 
matters which, retained, become poison. The excre- 
tory system keeps the body c/ean; any very general 
failure 


tories, impelled by the entire vital organism, may be 


in this direction is certain death. The excre- 
calculated to do all necessary work for a given person, 
for seventy years ; but plied with an immense amount of 
extra laber, they wear out at fifty; another person, 
ound up” for fifty years, dies at thirty, another at 
», another at five, and so on—depending upon the in- 
vce and the degree of abuse. 
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even the morals of a man, as surely asa 
slight fissure will mar the music of a flute,” 
says Dr. Oswald, author of “ Physical Edu- 
cation.” A pure-minded boy or girl is 
shocked—adashed--at hearing an oath, or 
a vulgar expression; but many such get 
used to it. My God! how many become 
so familiar with sin that they fancy for a 
time that it agrees with them! that hap- 
piness, the summum bonum of earthly ex- 
istence, has come to them through sin! 
Alas, they have made a fatal mistake, 
from any point of view; they have not 
found happiness, but s/zmudation to the 
point of a sort of intoxication, with the 
ebb and flow of the tide; and with cach 
receding tide the oftener and stronger 
and worse the potion necessary to “keep 
up the spirits,” until at last the final re- 
action comes — surely comes— when no 
increase of the dose can avail. However, 
it is never too late to mend. Utter re- 
nunciation of evil ways, and a better, 
purer life, is possible for all. But in de- 
fault of this, the deep, dark gloom of de- 
cline settles down about them ; discase— 
physical, mental, moral — fastens upon 
them, and only the oblivion of the grave 
can give them peace.* 


* By Dr. C. E. Pace, author of “* How to Feed the 
Baby,” “* Natural Cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, 
Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, etc., etc.,’’ (in press). 
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| URING my stay in England, I was 
several times invited to write a pa- 
per on some of my countrymen, and I 


have taken occasion since to discuss four 
or five of them, all literary celebrities on 
our native soil. Now, however, my choice 
falls on a person moving in a different 
Miss Aletta Henriette Jacobs, 
the first Dutch lady-doctor. 

To Sappemiir, a small countrified town 
in the north-eastern part of Holland, 
came to live twosccre and odd years ago, 
a young medical man named Abraham 
Jacobs, married, but not blessed with 


sphere : 





STUDENT. 


means. The young doctor had to live 
on what he earned by his profession, 
which, at first, was not considerable; but 
as he was very industrious, his income in- 
creased little by little every year. His 
family, however, kept also increasing, 
and at last he was the happy father of six 
boys and five girls. 

Mrs. Jacobs took great care of the do- 
mestic education of her girls; she felt con- 
vinced that it is imperative on a woman, 
whatever may be her position, to be well 
up in every kind of domestic business. 
The father watched conscientiously over 
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the mental development of his children, 
and one of his principles was that to girls, 
no less than to boys, the opportunity 
should be given to gather sound knowl- 
edge. He imbued his girls with the con- 
viction, that neither knowledge nor labor 
dishonor a woman; on the contrary that 
these two will always be their most 
precious ornament. Three of his five 
daughters have proved how deeply they 
took their father’s advice to heart. The 
oldest of these three is at present the first 
and only female chemist in Holland; the 
youngest was the first lady who obtained 
the testimonials of teacher of mathe- 
matics and bookkeeping; of the other 
one, whose name appears at the head of 
this paper, I wish to give you a sketch. 

On the goth of February, 1854, the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs was in- 
creased for the seventh time; a girl was 
born, who received the name of Aletta 
Henriette. The father rejoiced at the 
baby being a girl, as he thought the edu- 
cation of his daughters the greatest hap- 
piness of his life. 

Aletta was a thoroughly healthy and 
sprightly child. Very soon she manifest- 
ed an inclination only to obey when she 
understood the “why.” Mr. Jacobs appre- 
ciated that peculiarity and always explain- 


ed to her why he wanted her to do one | 
Be- 


thing and to abstain from another. 
sides he proved himself to be a highly 
sensible man in every respect, and indul- 
gent in a good degree. Bodily punish- 
ments were unknown in this family, still 


the parents knew perfectly well how to | 
Their children | 


maintain their authority. 
loved them tenderly, but they respected 
them at the same time, and very rarely 
one ventured to disobey. What were the 


punishments inflicted on this flock ? Half | 
an hour earlier to bed and no “ good-night | 


kissing,” or, when the crime was con- 


sidered very great, the little culprit had | 


to stay at home next Sunday. 
Mrs. Jacobs required of her girls, the 


little ones as well as the large, that after | 


tea-time, when her husband used to 
read aloud, they should occupy them- 


selves with some needlework, and though 
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there were some who disliked it, no one 
ever thought of wasting hertime. Thus 
Aletta, as well as her sisters, acquired 
great dexterity in every kind of needle and 
fancy-work, and till this day she can say 
that she never wore a hat or bonnet not 
trimmed by herself, while she has been 
mostly her own dressmaker. 

Mr. Jacobs took the greatest interest in 
the studies of his children, and when his 
wife sometimes complained of Aletta’s 
domestic lacks, he used to 
“Have a little patience because of her 
splendid school-reports.” Nevertheless 
Mrs. Jacobs’ complaints were well found- 
ed, domestic work Aletta 
had no adaptation at all, and especially for 
anything connected with the laundry, and 
the laundry is a quite complicated affair 
in Holland. Another occupation for which 
she could never get a liking, 
ordering and dusting of the breakfast- 
room. It happened more than once that 
Mrs. Jacobs entered the room, supposing 
breakfast prepared, but found Aletta with 
a book in her left and a duster in her right 
hand, so absorbed in reading that she did 
not even perceive her mother’s entrance. 
| Of course her mother grew angry with 
her! Aletta had another dislike: she 
detested to play the piano. She felt sure 
she had no talent for it, and thought the 
daily practicing a horrid waste of time. 
Her father trusted to her self-knowledge, 
| and consented to her leaving off music. 

Thus freed, Aletta took a book or talk- 
ed with her father, while he prepared 
some prescriptions, and very soon he be- 
gan to teach her Latin. 
tiny child when she accompanied her fath- 
er in visiting his patients. At first, as she 
| declares herself, she did it chiefly for the 
dainties given to her by the farmers and 
peasants; soon after she delighted in 
bringing little presents to sick poor peo- 
ple, and finally the patients began to in- 
terest her. She put several questions to 
her father proving that the process of an 
illness interested her young mind. 

Do not fancy, however, that this child 


answer: 


For some 


was the 





She was but a 


was precocious and perhaps never a child 


in the real sense of the word. The very 
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reverse. She was but a child, a mere 
child, at an age when her play-fellows 
had long since broken with all childish- 
ness. Shall I prove it? She had already 
turned sixteen, when one day she went to 
her father and said timidly, “‘ Daddy dear, 
I know very well that babies do not grow 
on a tree, but now I| want you to tell me 
plainly where they come from?” Mr. 





Jacobs, highly amused with this proof of 
simplicity, kissed his pet, and—held his 
tongue. Aletta could never explain to 
herself how it was, that this and other 
nurs¢ery-secrets remained so long mys- 
teries to her, who, living in the country, 
had every opportunity to and did accu- 
rately observe, the lives and doings of 
the animals. In those days, however, 
there was for her an immense distance 
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between man and the lower creation— 
but let us not forestall events. 

Between the age of ten and twelve 
years Aletta complained repeatedly that 
she was not a boy, for then she could 
become anything, as she expressed herself. 
One evening a friend of Mr. Jacobs, a 
member of the school-board, called upon 
him, and seeing Aletta, who was just 


oY 





fourteen at that time, wished her to show 
him her exercise-books. Well aware that 
she need not be ashamed of them, she 
ran to fetch them. On receiving them 
back with warm praises for her work, she 
burst into tears and stammered in the 
midst of her sobs: “What is the use; 
why am not I a boy, then I could become 
anything!” “Dearest child,” he replied 
encouragingly, “why should you not 
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choose a profession?” She looked great- 
ly surprised at him and he continued: 
“ Dry your tears and become an assistant- 
chemist (apothekers-lurling). Assistant- 
chemist—it is true Aletta did not like the 
idea very much, but at all events it was 
something, and preferable in her eyes to 
schoolmistress or lady's help, for she was 
well aware that her parents could not leave 
her much money and consequently she 
would have to provide for herself one day. 


Mr. Jacobs indeed spent his last penny on 


When he 
had a school-bill or some private lessons 
to pay for, he did it with the greatest 
pleasure, exclaiming: “‘ Now I am mak- 


the education of his children. 


ing interest for my money!” 

Aletta began to prepare herself for the 
examination of and 
some time after went to her brother, a 


assistant-chemist, 
chemist at Arnheim. The result of her 
studies was that she passed the examina- 
tion on the 26th of July, 1870,with such suc- 
cess, that she ranked first among the nine 
young-lady candidates. However splendid 
this result, Aletta did not feel satisfied 
with the position itself, and on coming 
home exclaimed: “ Don’t imagine I shall 
bother myself any longer with potions 
and drugs!” She felt thoroughly un- 
happy. Now she had attained the height 
of a Dutch-woman’s ambition !—the mere 
idea made her feel ill. In those days the 
law did not allow women to pass the 
But 
even without such an impediment, Aletta 
would not have felt more satisfied, as the 
profession of chemist had no attraction 
for her. 

She became ill; not so ill that her life 
was in danger, but scriously enough to 


higher examinations in that line. 


make her parents alarmed. Not only her 
father, but also a few other doctors, con- 
sidered it to be a physical illness, but she 
felt sure afterward, that not her body, but 
her heart and mind had been suffering. At 
last she was sent for a change to a friend 
at Groningen, One day, when alone with 
her host, she uttered the thought which 
had long pressed on her heart by whisper- 
“Tf 


you really wish it, why should you not?” 


ing: “I want to become a doctor.” 
4 





he replied directly ; “dispensation of the 
admission-examination is, I am 
granted on less testin ony than a certifi- 
cate of assistant-chemist.” 
to be lost. 


sure, 


No time was 
A petition was at once ad- 
dressed to the prime minister (Mr. Thor- 
becke) for permission to attend the lesson 

at the University, and dispensation of thy 
admission-examination on account of her 
diploma of assistant-chemist. This done 
Aletta returned 
considered it now high time to give her 
parents a full account of her resolution. 
No doubt her father was highly aston- 
ished; no doubt he thought his darling’s 


home at once, as she 


plan somewhat too bold, justly cgnsider- 
ing that at that time she could not have 
a full knowledge of the extent and depth 
of the difficulties unavoidably connected 
with But Aletta’s: eldest 
brother, also a medical man, did all he 
could to persuade his father that, not- 
withstanding the difficulties, his \sister’s 


her object. 


aspirations were not impossible. Consc- 
quently her father, in reply to a letter 
from the minister Thorbecke, asking him 
whether he knew what his daughter had 
petitioned and whether he approved it, 
gave his consent without any reservation. 
However, Aletta got but a conditional 
consent from Mr. Thorbeckc; he would 
not yet decide the question, but allowed 
her to attend the lessons at the Univer- 
sity. 

The 23d of April, 1871, was for Aletta 
the most important day of her life. In- 
troduced by her oldest brother, she took 
on that day her first academical lesson. 
Many of her friends tried to dissuade her 
from beginning her studies so sopn be- 
fore the summer holidays, but she, on the 
contrary, considered these few wecks as a 
kind of If she should find 
the studies too heavy, or the academical 


novitiate. 


life too disappointing, she did not intend 
to return to the University after the holi- 
days. She letters, 
signed as well as anonymous, entreatiny 


received scores of 
her to retrace her steps ; doctor was not 
a profession for a lady, they urged. And 
for one moment she hesitated, but only 
one. 
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In the weekly paper, “Ons Streven” 
(our efforts) of the 17th May, 1871, ap- 
peared a letter signed S. giving an ac- 
count of Miss Jacobs’ attendance at the 
University. Every sentiment proved that 
S. was not of her adversaries, but rather 
liked the idea of women becoming phy- 
sicians, and understood Miss Jacobs’ in- 
clination. Here I have only to remark 
that the original plan of some of the pro- 
fessors to give the lady-student private 
lessons, instead of obliging her to attend 
the official course with her comrades, was 
not adhered to. She knew by that time 
the Groningen students and could trust 
them, and during the ensuing five years 
she worked uninterruptedly with them, 
and they always behaved to her like true 
gentlemen. No doubt Miss Jacobs, with 
her innate tact, made them feel by in- 
tuition, that she would not allow them to 
pass certain limits. She never accepted 
any out-of-the-way politeness from them, 
and always opposed their abstaining from 
any innocent pleasure on account of her 
being of the company. 

.It was a very fatiguing life. During 
more than four years Miss Jacobs went 
daily by train, at seven in the morning 
from Sappemtir to Groningen, and came 
back at about five o'clock, even in the 
depth of winter. Then she had to study, 
and often received some private lessons, 
and did a great deal of work given to her 
by her teachers. 

It was just at the very beginning of 
Miss Jacobs’ academical life, that a sharply 
malicious and unfair article addressed to 
her and signed “ Theodor” appeared in 
the organ of the Leyden students. It 
was by mere chance that she discovered 
it, as her fellow-students had agreed to 
hide it from her, and it was with much 
difficulty that she succeeded in obtaining 
a copy of the paper. Though the greater 
part of her comrades knew who “ Theo- 
dor” was, his name is unknown to her 
even at present. “No,” they said, “we 
won't tell you; sooner or later he will 
come to the conviction how unfairly and 
unchivalrously he has acted. If you 
knew his name and,met him afterward, 
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you might feel disgusted with him, and 
we wish to spare you and him.” Imme- 
diately after a well-composed refutation 
appeared in the “ Groningen Studen Zen- 
élad,” signed O., and only long after Miss 
Jacobs learned that that article was writ- 
ten by one of her youngest comrades. 

A year had passed after Miss Jacobs’ 
course at the University and still she had 
not yet received 
sent to her full entrance upon her profes- 
sional course. 


the minister’s con- 
She began to feel uneasy 
about it, for Mr. Thorbecke was not only 
ill, but growing worse and worse, and it 
was by no means certain that his succes- 
sor would be a Liberal. A Conservative 
would probably not give the desired 
Now Miss Jacobs played the 
Prime Minister a little trick. As a rule 
the students their “Tentamen” a 
short time before the “ Propadentish ” 
examination. Miss Jacobs did not intend 
to do her “ Propedentish” before au- 
tumn, but now she resolved to do some 
of the “Tentamen” at once. Immedi- 
ately after she sent the certificates to Mr. 
Thorbecke, who was impressed that he 
could not withhold his full consent any 
longer, and a few hours before his death 
he desired one of the other ministers to 
sign the consent without delay — May 
30, 1872. Atthe same time it was also 
ruled that women could’ pass the two 
higher examinations in chemistry. 

Possessing the document that author- 
ized her to attend the lectures at the 
University, Miss Jacobs could quictly wait 
till October, when she passed her “ Pro- 
pdentish ” examination, which is entire- 
ly philosophical and embraces botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics (the higher range). Soon after 
this examination an article appeared in 
“Ons Streven"” by Miss Schaap. Miss 
S. confined herself chiefly to the commu- 
nication of insignificant matters, how 
Miss Jacobs was dressed on this occasion, 
what Miss S. thought of her physiogno- 
my, and such like observations. 

Mr. Jacobs accompanied his daughter 
on this occasion, and had the satisfaction 
to witness that she passed gloriously. 


consent, 


do 
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When the issue was made known, it 
secmed as if there never would be an end 
to the students’ applause. To their 
credit be it said, they never showed the 
least jealousy of Miss Jacobs, on the con- 
trary always gave her proofs of entire 
sympathy. Three years after she began 
her medical studies, she passed her “ Can- 
didate examination,” as it is called, on the 
23d of April, 1874. She could not have 
given a better proof of how she employed 
her time, as far this examination, which 
embraces physiology, anatomy, general 
pathology, histology, physics, chemistry, 
materia-medica, and other subordinate 
branches of science, four years are usually 
given. 

As the study became now more practi- 
cal, Miss Jacobs established herself at 
Groningen, and passed not only many 
days but also many nights at the hospi- 
tals. While suffering from a fever, she 
continued her studies; but at last got so 
ill that she had to leave off working, go 
home and take to her bed. Soon one 
of the Groningen professors came to 


see her, and found her much worse than 


he had imagined. Not expecting that 
the patient could overhear him, he gave 
his opinion undisguisedly to Mr. Jacobs. 
This sentence, almost a sentence of death, 
was more than the girl could bear. “ Suc- 
cess being impossible for me, I will not live 
any longer,” was the desperate medita- 
tion, and secretly she stole away from her 
room straight to her father’s laboratory. 
Already she had a bottle of a certain poi- 
son in her hand, when her father, who had 
probably heard some noise, looked in and 
seeing her, quietly observed, “ But tell me, 
dear, what you are doing there?” “I in- 
tend to take a little of this,” she answer- 
ed inalowtone. “I see,” was his reply, 
“you must have overheard what Pro- 
fessor K. has said to me, but I am sure 
he mistakes. Atall events, why should 
you kill yourself just to-day? You can 
do it as well to-morrow, or the day after. 
1 shall drive to Groningen and ask Pro- 
fessor L. to come, and my head for a foot- 
ball if he thinks you dangerously ill.” 
The sick girl did as her father told her 
and went to bed again. 





In a short time Miss Jacobs recovered 
and on the 23d of Oct., 1876, she passed 
her “ Doctorate examination.” This ex- 
amination is more specially theoretical, 
but also partly practical, and treats on 
pathology, surgery, obstetrics, and all 
their subdivisions. 

The Groningen University could not 
now offer Miss Jacobs what she wanted 
for her studies any longer. She therefore 
made up her mind to go to Leyden, as she 
was warned not to come to Amsterdam, 
because of the military students, who 
were described as exceedingly rude. From 
Leyden she received letters advising her 
not to come there, as one or two profes- 
sors of the medical faculty greatly object- 
ed to women studying at that University. 
She therefore decided to settle at Amster- 
dam, which offered great advantages in 
the larger hospitals, and I may tes- 
tify that Miss Jacobs was never worried 
in any way either by the University, or 
by the military students. Indeed the stu- 
dents liked to work with Miss Jacobs and 
consequently they opposed unanimously 
her request to attend a professor’s day 
lessons, instead of the evening course, as 
he wished her to do, on the plea of its be- 
ing rather difficult for a lady to go in the 
evening from and to her house. Her 
{ellow-students assured her they would 
always accompany her home, and in fact 
they didso. They also gave her many 
practical hints on life in the capital ; and 
did all they could to make her residence 
in Amsterdam pleasant. 

Miss Jacobs worked hard and always 
assisted at the operations in the hospitals. 
Her strong nerves were of great use to 
her on those occasions. No illness or 
operation was so horrible that she could 
not assist. Now and then a professor 
expressed his wonder at her calmness 
and resolution, and thought them insen- 
sibility. Miss Jacobs then tossing her 
head said, “ Professor, you don’t under- 
stand me in the least; it is not want of 
heart that makes it possible for me to 
stay here till the end, but I am so deeply 
impressed by these sufferings, that I try 
to help the patient and if possible to re- 
lieve what is almost not to be endured. 
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Although I keep my place till the whole 
operation is over, it touches me so 
deeply that it makes me unfit for ordina- 
ry life for one or two days at least, and 
after an important operation, nothing 
better suits my disposition than to remain 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
sick-bed.” And still to this day there 
are people who confound Miss Jacobs’ 
self-restraint with want of sensibility. 

The future medica resolved to pass 
without delay both parts of the “ Arts ex- 
amination.” For the first part she was 
summoned on the 17th and 18th of 
April, 1877. During the examinaticn she 
felt very ill; especially on the second 
day it was hard work for her to answer 
the questions properly. The examiners 
observing her abnormal condition, be- 
lieved it to be due to “ examination 
fever,” and did all they could to set her at 
ease, but would not believe her when she 
declared that at that moment she was 
quite indifferent to the result of her ex- 
amination. At last the day came to its 
end and Miss Jacobs left the building as 
“ Semi-Arts.” 

Thoroughly ill she reached her apart- 
ments, and felt only too sure that she 
would do much better in following the 





advice of some of her friends, and wait 
with the second part until she was quite 
recovered. Before deciding she went to 
the country for some days, and returned 
apparently so much better, that she did 
not hesitate to accept an invitation for a 
dinner party for the next day. At the 
friend's house, however, she was attacked 
by such a violent fever, that she was 
forced to lie down, and once lying down, 
she could not be removed, as the doctors 
declared it to be the lowest form of 
typhus. Not one of them thought it 
possible that she would recover; still she 
did, and seven months passed before she 
could think of resuming her studies, but 
when at last that happy hour struck, she 
studied so industriously that she passed 
the second part of the “arts examination” 
in April, 1878. This examination took 
several days. In many respects those 
days were very trying to her,as two mem- 
bers of the committee, not sympathizing 
with the idea that there should be femate 
doctors, did all they could to prevent her 
passing; but their attempt failed, and 
Miss Jacobs returned home with her 
“ arts-diploma.” 
ELISE A. HAIGHTON. 
[Conclusion in May. 





THE TRANCE STATE 


AS RELATED TO SEA-SICKNESS AND SURGERY. 


Bape following is the substance of a 
paper read by Prof. E. P. Thwing, of 


Brooklyn, at a mecting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, held January 22d 
last, and of remarks made by other mem- 
bers upon it: 

It was St. Bernard who exclaimed when 


surveying the human frame: “ Thou hast 
a glorious guest, O flesh!” The spirit in- 
deed is a glorious guest within these 
walls of clay. It is fearfully, wonderfully 
made. The study of the phenomena of 
its life is a most elevating employ- 
ment and enjoyment. This Academy 
of Sciences has wisely placed first among 
the sections under which its researches 
are prosecuted, that of biology, or 





psychology, connected with which I 
have been making a few simple expcri- 
ments. The past two years frequent 
voyages across the Atlantic and in for- 
eign seas, have brought me in contact 
continually with the misery of sca-sick- 
ness. Fortunately exempt myself from’ 
this distressing ailment, it has been an 
interesting exercise to study its features 
in others, with reference to some pos- 
sible methods of relief. Having repeat- 
edly induced the somnambulistic or 
trance state in different individuals 
where it was desirable in surgical opera- 
tions to secure physical insensibility, it 
occurred to me that some such treatment 
might alleviate sca-sickness. 
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As to what this condition is which we 
call “ Trance,” there appears to be a wide 
field of phenomena covered by the term. 
In the cases now to be cited, some of the 
individuals seemed to be wholly somno- 
lent, others not at all, while others were 
perfectly insensible, yet with nothing of 
the restlessness which often attends coma 
in disease. 

The manipulations, or passes of the old- 
time mesmerists, seem needless, or even 


the fixing of the eye of the subject. This | 
goes far to confirm the hypothesis of Dr. | 


Geo. W. Beard, already ably stated in a 
paper presented to this Academy; viz., 
that this is a wholly subjective state in 
which, with a concentration of nervous 
activity in one direction, there is a cor- 
responding suspension of nervous ac- 
tivity in other directions. A few experi- 


mental tests will now be presented. 
Cases 1 and 2.—There were two gentle- 
men ill the first day they spent on the 
Atlantic, with the usual symptoms of 
nausea and giddiness, both of which were | 
relieved in a few moments by a simple | 


pressure of the hand on either side of 
the head. “I think you will have no 
more trouble,” and words of similar im- 
port were quietly spoken as I sat, or stood 
behind them. In one of these cases, 
drowsiness was at once induced, and I 
heard no complaint of sea-sickness from 
either of them afterward during the 
voyage. 
sional men, not easily imposed upon, and 
not likely to engage in simulating what 
was not a real experience. 

Case 3 was an English lady, past mid- 
dle life, who came on board ill, and who 
had for two days retained no nourishment 
on her stomach. Standing behind her, I 
held and rubbed her forehead with a 
gentle pressure a moment, simply utter- 
ing as before, soothing words. 
exclamation was, “‘ What a heaven to be 
relieved from pain!” I first offered her 
a cracker, which was relished, then a 
herring, and she finished with a dinner of 
her own choosing, roast mutton and caper- 
sauce. 

Case 4th—A fortnight later, on the 


Both were well known profes- | 


Her first | 


coast of Norway, on my way to Trondh- 
jem, I had as a fellow-passenger, a sturdy 
sportsman from England, whom I cured 
of sea-sickness, he becoming drowsy as 
soon as my manipulations began. The 
sleep was made so profound that a pin 
pushed through the skin of the hand 
caused not the slightest wincing. When 
awakened by the words, “ All right,” his 
illness was gone, and he complained no 
more. 

Cases 5th and 6th.—A German gov- 
erness and her pupil, a few weeks later, 
crossed the dreaded Channel between 
Dover and Calais on the same steamer 
with me. The younger was vomiting 
violently, and her teacher was on the 
point of following her example, when the 
disturbance was arrested by my taking a 
seat behind her, and holding my hand 
over her eyes. I used gentle friction on 
the forehead, and calmly assured her that 
there would be, there could be no more 
trouble possible, and referred to the fore- 
going cases. 

Having relieved her from any discom- 
fort, my attention was next given to her 
sick companion, thirteen years of age. 
Without taking her hand, or even look- 
ing into her face, I drew my hands a few 
times across her eyes, saying in a faint 
whisper: “Sleepy, sleepy, sleepy.” She 
at once grew limp and heavy, and was ex- 
tended on a bench apparently as lifeless 
as if breath was gone; she was evidently 
what might be called a good subject. 
Her father stood by all the while, having 
solicited assistance, and being quite in- 
terested in the new medicine. When the 
words, “all right,” were spoken, she awoke 
with a start and the usual smile which al- 
most invariably marks the pleased sur- 
prise of those with whom I have experi- 
mented. 

Case 7th.—Afterward, on the coast of 
Wales, another maid about the same age 
was busy in paying like tribute to Nep- 
tune, when I called her to me, and bade 
her close her eyes, when seated, promis- 
ing her that she would suffer no more. 
The relief came so quickly that her 
| parent, Who was with her, exclaimed: 
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“What did you put on your hands?” 
as if suspecting the use of chloroform. 
Her older sister asked of the drowsy pa- 
tient: “Are you all right? We shall 
soon be in Liverpool.” “I do not care 
how far off Liverpool is now,” was the 
quiet answer of the half-asleep patient ; 
and in a short time she appeared as well 
as ever. 

Case 8th.—Near by was a Welsh quarry- 
man, who weighed 180 pounds, as a friend 
of his who could speak English after- 
ward told me. The quarryman was lean- 
ing over the taffrail, also engaged in cast- 
ing his bread upon the waters, when, to 
try a new experiment by the pantomime, 
I laid my hand upon his shoulder and 
pointed to a bench—aiding him to sit 
thereon. Taking my seat behind him, 
I made him recline his head upon my left 
shoulder; he was too sick to resist, and I 
had everything my own way—then bring- 
ing my hands over his eyes and forehead 
a few times, I soon led him into a trance, 
as his heavy weight assured me. To 
show the bystanders who crowded about, 
that neither he nor I were in sport, and 
that this was not an ordinary sleep, a pin 
was pushed into the back of his hand 
and left there. The question after a while 
arose as to the method of awakening 
him, as neither could understand the 
tongue of the other ; however, I tried En- 
glish, and he at once responded, and 
opened his eyes with a wondering gaze, 
saying in Welch to his comrades that he 
had known nothing of what had been 
going on. 

Case 9th.—This was a case where hys- 
teria was combined with neuralgia and 
sea-sickness, from which undesirable 
combination the patient, a middle-aged 
woman, passed into a state of delicious 
excitation, as she afterward said, which 
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deepened into a trance state so very | 
deep that some little effort, three times | 
repeated, was necessary to arouse her. | 
In this case, unlike the others, a very | 
steady gaze full in the eye, was evidently | 
helpful in securing that concentration of | 
expectancy which the voice alone, even 
in a foreign tongue, is oftentimes suffi- 
cient to produce. 


Other cases might be cited, but they 
present no features that would be of any 
pathological interest, or throw any light 
upon the psychological problem involved. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Wm. James, 
of Harvard College, Dr. Beard has made 
some interesting experiments in produc- 
ing artificial sea-sickness, and then reliev- 
ing the same by a simple mechanism. A 
swift rotary motion was imparted to the 
body of each subject, which at once pro- 
duced the nausea, or vertigo, which 
comes from the reel or pitch of the ves- 
sel at sea; the subjects were wholly un- 
able to stand, and suffered the discom- 
forts already described, but on being put 
in a trance state they were not only free 
from cerebral and ventral disturbances, 
but seemed rather to enjoy the situation. 

He also once put into a patient’s hand 
on going to sea, a little disc, and told him 
that if he should be overtaken by sea- 
sickness, he would be cured by looking 
intently at the disc. He became ill, but 
explicitly and believingly followed the 
directions given; he went to his berth 
and fell into a trance state which con- 
tinued twelve hours, and cured him. 
These instances are sufficient to show: 
First, that the trance state will in many 
cases arrest sea-sickness by restoring 
nervous equilibrium—in many cases, I 
say, for all do not respond to this influ- 
ence; still our failures are often our best 
teachers. Those I have failed to benefit 
have generally been in one or the other 
of two classes; first, those who by con- 
versing with others, or by listening to 
their comments, or by some other divert- 
ing circumstances, fail to concentrate 
their thoughts on the subject. Second, 
those who seem determined not to get 
better, but are querulous, or desperate, 
and who like many people seem to “ en- 
joy ili health.” 

Some men have more power of concen- 
tration than others; they are able to fix 
their own wills and the attention of 
others to what they choose to present. 
The voice is a factor—the eye, the hand, 
and the step, are all factors in the work 
of entrancing. Rays of light gathered 


| to a focus burn, and some brains are a 
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better burning-glass than others, so men 
seem wizards in the cyes of those they en- 
chain, fer concentrated mental power has 
a marvelous control over physical power, 
as well as over the intellect, memory, 
and imagination. There are those who, 
though desirous, do not at first yield, who 
afterward, under changed conditions, 
yield readily, and to their complete satis- 
faction. 

A few days ago I assisted, by request, 
in several surgical operations performed 
by a professor in Bellevue Hospital. Each 
patient was at first required to submit to 
my steady gaze ; after I had secured their 
attention, and induced the trance state, 
none of them dreaded the operation. 

Secondly, the cases already cited con- 
firm the fact that tranciform conditions, 
that is, those states which represent but 
an incomplete control or partial uncon- 
sciousness, are sometimes sufficient to se- 
cure relief. 

Thirdly, the sense of subjugation and 
helplessness, which is a concomitant of 
sea-sickness, is an important actessory to 
the operation, and is not to be overlook- 
ed. This is similar to the consenting 
attitude which lower animals instinctively 
take under the hand of the tamer, or 
trainer, and somewhat like the trance of 
fear known as panic. 

As a Fourth, and final observation: 
The feeling of certainty on the part of 
the operator seems to be helpful, if not 
essential, in awakening the feeling of ex- 
pectancy on the part of the patient. 
Quiet, undemonstrative, yet authorita- 
tive words expressed in decided tones of 
voice, and in movements that show no 
hesitancy, or doubt, I have found always 
to play an important part in the relief of 
this, or any ailment. Possunt guia posse 
videntur. They are able because they 
seem to be able; and hardly anything is 
more contagious than confidence, or 
more masterful in power. 

At the close of the paper, Prof. New- 
berry, of Columbia College, President of 
the Academy, remarked: “ This has been 
practiced for years, and when I was a 
medical student, twenty-five years ago, I 
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saw it in surgery put to this beneficert 
purpose. There is less risk than in an- 
zesthetics, and it deserves all the atten- 
tion that is given to it; some do resist it, 
and so it can not be always depended upon, 
but it is a wholesome influence, and it is 
not policy to call it ‘Humbug,’ for it has 
been taken out of the hands of charlatans, 
and is being used by those who have made 
its phenomena a study.” 

Prof. Wm. C. Jarvis, M.D., spoke as 
follows: “Mr. President: I can frankly 
accept the main facts contained in this 
most interesting and useful paper by Prof. 
Thwing, not only relying on his accurate 
and acute powers of observation, but on 
my own convictions after careful investi- 
gation of phenomena as remarkable as 
any he relates. At my office on January 
13th, there were present with me Drs. 
Birdsall, Mullendorf, and Griffin, and two 
patients, a lad of fifteen, and a lady about 
twenty, when Prof. Thwing threw the 
lad into atrance. Chronic nasal catarrh 
had effected a permanent closure of his 
right nostril for more than a year, and 
examination showed it to be thickened 
turbinated tissue, the removal of which 
is always indispensable to relief. The ap- 
plication of caustic gives much pain, and 
the knife sometimes causes dangerous 
hemorrhages. The instrument devised 
and used by me was an ecraseur. [| trans- 
fixed the tissue with a needle, and per- 
formed this, regarded by some as the 
worst, part of the operation with no sign of 
consciousness on the part of the patient. 
A fine loop of piano-forte wire was then 
adjusted, and I began to draw it through 
the instrument when a fit of sneezing 
brought the lad to consciousness, and 
the remainder of the operation was finish- 
ed while he was awake. 

“ A second operation on January 2oth, 
was a complete success. A large piece of 
thickened tissue was removed without 
the least sign of consciousness. Two 
other patients were present that day, one 
fifteen, the other nineteen; the latter was 
suffering from a glandular growth at the 
extreme outer portion of the ear beneath 
the base of the brain. An unsuccessful 
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attempt had been made by another phy- | to remove a part of this glandular tissue, 
sician, who pronounced it impossible to | while she was evidently unconscious of 
remove the tissue, and the patient on that the pain it occasioned.” 

occasion was so terrified that it required 
several to hold her, but on this occasion 
Prof. Thwing, who saw her for the first 
time, induced trance so that I was able | 


Prof. Jarvis added the remark that he 
thought that this influence would secure 
results in surgery hardly less important 
than ether. 
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MORE ABOUT LIVING CHEAPLY—ART IN THE KITCHEN—BILL OF FARE FOR APRIL. 


AN inquiry has been made by one to 
whom economy in the food supply 
of his household “is not a matter of jest,” 
with reference to what may be considered 
the best articles of food. He is desirous 
of knowing the comparative cost of the 
most nutritious elements supplied by the 
market-man. A few months ago I con- 
tributed an article to this department in 
which was detailed a series of the staple 
foods, with the percentage of carbon and 
nitrogen they contain. The inquirer will 
find it in the November Number. In that 
article it was stated that of all the foods 
wheat-meal approached closest to the 
proportions required to meet the wants 
of the human body, and oatmeal comes 
next. Now, as the cost of these cereals is 
very nearly the same in our market, and 
twenty-five ounces are sufficient for a day’s 
rations, the reader can easily calculate it. 

Dr. Frankland, the English chemist, who 
has devoted a great deal of attention to 
the study of alimentation, for the purpose 
of determining the values of different arti- 
cles, finds that 7 cents’ worth of oatmeal 
will go as far as 7% cents’ worth of wheat 
flour. I infer that he alludes to the ordi- 
nary wheat flour of commerce and not to 
meal made of the whole grain, as that 
contains 1.2 per cent. more nitrogen than 
he gives to “ wheat flour.” Appropriating 
his results and adapting them tothe scale 
of prices as they average in the markets 
of New York and Boston at the present 
time, it is found that one’s food for a day 
would cost according as it is composed 
of the following articles respectively : 





Price per lb. Cost. 

6 cts. 8} cts. 
Pea-meal, 7* >: 
White-flour bread, 5 124 
Potatoes, 24 18 
Rice, 8 11 
Boiled cabbage, 2 254 
Eggs, 18 4lt 
Milk, per qt., 10 32 
Mutton (lean), 18 60 
Poultry, 20 60 
Beef (Ican), 20 70 


Beans, 


As we glance down the table the ne- 
cessity of variety is seen when one makes 
use of vegetables and flesh meats, because 
the quantity required, if an attempt were 
made to subsist on one article, as pota- 
toes or mutton, would be too large for a 
man’s average digestive powers, and his 
nutritive function would soon become de- 
ranged if it were persisted in. Those sim- 
ple elements like wheat-meal and oat- 
meal, however, whose composition is 
so near the absolute requirements of our 
organization, can be used indefinitely; and 
if fruit or a little vegetable adjunct be 
taken, and a little fresh milk as a sauce, 
one can get along very comfortably. 


“THAT HORRID KITCHEN. 


In this era of bric-a-brac, or “ esthetic 
culture,” or whatever else it is called, 
there is a growing dislike to household 
work, especially the duties of the kitchen. 
I hear young married women complaining 
lamentably about the enforced drudgery 
of housekeeping, and emphasizing their 
dislike to any kind of kitchen work. 
What is the training these unfortunates 
have received at home? How unfortu- 
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nate for them and their little households! 
How unnatural the culture that doats on 
daubed canvas, ugly old bits of Chinese 
pottery, and extra-sensuous poetry, while 
the importance of good food, neatness, 
and order to sound health and real com- 
fort is overlooked. These misled people 
do not appear to think that the making 
of a true home is one of the highest arts 
in life, and in it they can exercise their 
best powers of intellect, imagination, and 
sentiment. And yet, when they sit down 
to a table which is tastefully spread, and 
partake of food which is well prepared 
and nicely served, they are ready enough 
to confess their enjoyment, and testify to 
the help which skill and refinement can 
give to appetite. There is much of mo- 
notonous drudgery in kitchen duties, cer- 
tainly ; so there is in every department of 
practical and useful life; yet one of buoy- 
ant disposition, or one who insists on 
viewing life hopefully, can invest the 
plainest work with characteristics of at- 
traction. The washerwoman who sings 
cheerily as she bends over the rubbing- 
board is not thinking so much of the 
soiled garments under her hands as she 
is of the sentiment of hersong. She may 
not, like Newton, find it interesting to 
study the glancing tints of soap bubbles, 
but she may anticipate the pleasure of 
those who will wear the garments she is 
cleansing, and so delightedly forecast the 
effect a garment fresh and sweet from the 
renewing hand of the laundress has up- 
ona refined taste. When I see table-linen 
brought up from the ironing-board folded 
in fanciful designs, I am gladdened by the 
thought that here is one who rises above 


the drudgery level of her work and | 
| half teacupfuls of crushed Indian corn into the 


P water, stirring with the right at the same time. 
Then the cook, if she could be made to | 7 


makes of it an art. 


realize that her duties are related to the 


artistic and creative, she would not be, as | 
she is in nineteen out of twenty cases, an | 


ignorant slattern, turning out so many 


dishes of vegetables, “ meat,” and dessert | 
daily, overdone or undertone, or entirely | 


spoiled, and generally ruinous to the 


stomach that harbors them. But it may | 
be that our housemaids, for the inost part, 





need the mental development which edu- 
cation gives to appreciate the higher and 
refining phases of their vocation; and 
those who look to them for the “creature 
comforts” of life, would not be so ready 
to condemn their “works,” did they be- 
stow a little thought upon the amount of 
intelligence and skill which good kitchen 
service represents. 

Some one tells a story about Longfel- 
low, who was found one day not long 
before his death at the house of a lady 
neighbor, whose circumstances or inclina- 
tions led her to do most of her household 
work herself; the poet and the lady were 
in the kitchen conversing in a lively man- 
ner. The lady’s hands were busy in pre- 
paring some apples for the cooker, and 
the author of “ Evangeline” was assisting 
her in pealing them. 


BREAKFAST. 
Crushed Indian Porridge. 
Codfish Cakes or Bread and Egg Omelette. 
Oatmeal Bread. Graham Gens. 
Cranberry and Raisin Sauce. Crust Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Meat Croquettes. Baked Potatoes. 
Macaroni a la Creme. 
Graham Bread. White Bread. 
Boiled Bread and Fruit Pudding. 
Oranges. 


SUPPER. 
Bread. Oatmeal Crackers. 


Stewed Dried Peaches. 
Dried-Apple Cake. Cambric Tea. 


CrusnHEeD INDIAN PORRIDGE. 


Have one quart of boiling water in a pan on the 
stove; stir into that one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt. Then sift, with theleft hand, one and a 


When well mixed, cook for fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Serve hot. The quantity given 
makes porridge enough for four persons. It is 
light and nourishing. The preparation of corn 
ealled ‘‘Crushed Indian,”’ and sold by grocers 
who keep a variety of cereals, is excellent for the 
above purpose. 


CoprisH CAKES. 


Take one pound of good salt codfish, wash well, 


| and put it to soak in cold water enough to covet 
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and let stand all night. In the morning, pour 
off the old water, and replenish with fresh cold 
water. Place the vessel containing it on the 
back part of the stove, and when the water has 
commenced to boil, take it off. The fish must 
not be allowed to cook, as that hardens the fibre. 
Now drain off the water, and pick the fish to 
pieces, being careful to throw out all the bones. 
Add six large potatoes well boiled and mashed, 
one beaten egg, and a half cup of milk. Mix all 
together, and mould into cakes three inches or 
so in diameter and one-half thick. Brown 
them on the griddle or frying-pan, greased with 
a little butter. The cakes may be made of fresh 
boiled codfish, in the same way, if desired. They 
can also be rolled in cracker crumbs before 
browning. This renders them very pelatable to 
some, but requires more butter for cooking. 


CRANBERRY AND RAISIN SAUCE. 


Take one quart of cranberries, look them over 
carefully, and wash them. Put them on to cook 
in a porcelain-lined pipkin, with one cupful of 
hot water. While cooking, stir and mash them 
occasionally. After they have been cooking half 
an hour, add one cupful of seeded raisins. In 
another half hour add two cupfuls of sugar. 
Mix the fruit well by stirring, and cook an hour 
longer. The sauce made by this method is pro- 
nounced extra good by those who have caien it. 
Add more sugar if not sweet enough to suit the 
taste ; but it will be found that the raisins so 
modify the tartness of cranberries that a moder- 
ate amount of sugar will be sufficient. 


A VEGETABLE Soup. 
1 small cabbage. 
1 bunch of celery. 
1 pint of stewed tomatoes. 
i onion. 
3 carrots. 
4 turnips. 
A little salt. 


Chop all the vegetables—except the tomatoes 
—very finely, and place them in the pot over the 


fire, with about three quarts and one pint of hot | 
Let them cook slowly about one hour, | 


water. 
then stir in the tomatoes, and boil about half an 
hour longer; remove from the fire, and rub the 
mixture through a colander; then return the 
soup to the fire. Now stir in a tablespoonful of 
butter and half a cup of milk, with a little corn- 
starch or flour mixed in it. Let the soup boil up 
once, and it will be ready for the table. 


MEAT CROQUETTES. 


Chop the meat (cold roasted beef, beefsteak, or | 


lean roasted mutton) very finely. To three cup- 


fuls of the meat add one cupful of bread crumbs | 


which have beea previously soaked and mashed 
in about half a cup of milk. Stir in one beaten 





egg; then flour the hands with Graham flour, 
and make up into round cakes or small cylinders. 
Beat up an egg, dip each cake in it, and roll in 
cracker-dust or corn-meal ; then brown them in 
a hot pan with sweet butter. 





BoILeD BREAD-AND-FRUIT PUDDING. 


6 small apples pealed, cored, and chopped fine. 

2 heaping teacupfuls of bread crumbs, either 
white or Graham. 

1 teacupful of sugar. 

1 5 of currants. 

5 well-beaten eggs. 

A pinch of salt. 

The grated rind of a small lemon. 


Put the bread crumbs in the mixing dish, add 
the sugar, beaten eggs, lemon, salt, currants, and 
lastly the apples. Mix thoroughly ; pour into 
a well-buttered tin mould and boil two hours. 
When done, put the mould in a pan of cold water 
for a second, and the pudding will turn out with- 
out adhering. Any plain sauce can be eaten with 
it, or simply cream, or sugar. 


OATMEAL CRACKERS. 


Take two pints of fine oatmeal. Pour upon it 
one pint and a quarter of cold water; mix 
thoroughly, and let stand about half an hour. 
Then flour the kneeding-board well with Graham 
flour; turn the dough upon it; flour the top 
of the dough thickly, and roll out smoothly until 
it is about one-eighth of an inch thick. Cut out 
the cracker-forms with a biscuit-cutter; place 
them in a shallow pan (sheet iron); prick each 
with a fork to prevent blistering, and glaze them 
with a little milk, and bake in a hot oven about 
twenty minutes. The glazing is conveniently 
done with a little mop made of a piece of white 
muslin tied on a stick. 


DrIeED-APPLE CAKE. 


3 cupfuls of dried apples. 


3 sas ‘© N. O. molasses. 


5 = ** wheat flour. 

2 eggs (beaten). 

1 cup white sugar. 

+ “ butter. 

1 “ milk. 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
1 wi cinnamon. 


Carefully look over the apples, cutting out the 


| bits of core left upon them. Put them to soak 


at night in plenty of cold water. In the morning 


| drain off all the water through a sieve ; chop the 


apples, not too finely ; pour in the molasses, and 
place them on the stove in a porcelain kettle to 
simmer for two hours. When done and cool, mix 
in the eggs well beaten, the sugar, butter, and 
milk, then the flour previously sifted, through 
which the baking powder has been mixed previ- 
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ously, and lastly add the cinnamon. Set in a 
quick oven, and bake until a broom whisk will 
come out dry. The materials as given will make 
two medium-sized cakes. One cup of sceded rai- 
sins added is an improvement. 














REMARES. 


See Journat of Jan., 1882, for White Bread. 
“ = March, “ ‘* Oatmeal Bread. 
” ° May, “ ‘“ Macaroni a la 
Creme. 











| See Jounnat of May, 1882, for Graham Bread. 





« - " “« “ Graham Gems 


= ” Aug., “ ‘“ Crust Coffee. 
* “ ” “« “ Baked Potatoes, 
“oe “ 


Nov., “ “ Omelette. 


All soups prepared from the juice or stock 
of flesh meats should be made the day before 
they are wanted for the table, or long enough be- 
fore to cool so that the grease can be skimmed 
off. MIRA EATON. 














NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Progress of Electric Invention, 
—The South appreciatively says: ‘‘ We seem 
to be in the midst of an electric revolution, 
the progress of which is watched by all. 
Sunlike arc lights now blaze in nearly every 
city of the world; while the incandescent 
lamp, with its soft white rays, is competing 
with gas in the houses of the rich and 
affluent. > 

** How often, when looking at these lamps, 
more wonderful than Aladdin's, the question 
arises to one’s lips, What is this electric 
light? Merely exergy. As Dr. Siemens 
says, in this short word exergy we find all 
the efforts in nature, including electricity, 
heat, light, chemical action, and dynamics, 
equally represented, forming as* many 
‘modes of motion.’ Friction in the work- 
ing parts of a machine represents a loss of 
mechanical effect, but produces a gain of 
heat ; and, in like manner, the loss sustained 
in transferring electrical energy from one 
point to another is accounted for by heat 
generated in the conductor. They desire to 
augment the transformation of electrical into 
heat-energy at certain points of the circuit, 
and, consequently, the heat-rays become 
visible, and we have the incandescent elec- 
tric light. In effecting a complete severance 
of the conductor for a short distance after the 
current has been established, a very great lo- 
cal resistance is occasioned, giving rise to the 
electric arc—the highest development of heat 
ever attained. 

‘The principal arguments in favor of the 
electric light are furnished by its immunity 
from products of combustion, which not only 
heat the lighted apartments, but substitute 
carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur com- 
pounds for the oxygen upon which respira- 
tion depends; its light is white instead of 
yellow, and thus enables us to see our sur- 
roundings as by daylight; it supports grow- 
ing plants instead of poisoning them. and by 
its means we can carry on photography and 
many other industries at night as well as dur- 
ing the day. The objection frequently urged, 
and with reason, against the electric light, 
that it depends upon the continuous motion 
of steam or gas engines, which are liable to 
accidental stoppage, is being gradually re- 
moved by the introduction of the secondary 
battery. This has been lately improved by 
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Planté, Faure, Brush, and others, and prom- 
ises in the near future to accomplish for elec- 
tricity what the gas-holder has done for the 
supply of gas and the accumulator for the 
hydraulic transmission of power. 

‘*Regarding the transmission of power to 
a distance, the electric current has also en- 
tered the lists. The transformation of elec- 
trical into mechanical energy can be accom- 
plished with no further loss than is due to 
such incidental causes as friction and the 
heating of wires. 

‘‘In other fields electricity is also making 
rapid progress. Late improvements in the 
telephotograph, by which a luminous image 
focused on a very sensitive selenium cell is 
reproduced by the electric current staining a 
chemical paper at the far end of a conducting 
wire, bring within our hopes the feat of see- 
ing by telegraph, which has hitherto been re- 
garded by many as chimerical, but which, 
after all, may not be far distant.” 


The Decoration of 2a Room,.— 
Crude white is in favor with housewives for 
ceilings—‘‘it looks so clean.” That is just 
its fault. It looks so clean, even when it is 
not, that it makes all else look dirty, even 
though it may be clean. To paint the flat 
ceiling of a moderate-sized room by hand is 
simply a waste of labor. It is only at great 
personal inconvenience that one can look 
long at it, whilst as a matter of fact no one 
cares to do so. You see it occasionally by 
accident, and for a moment, and that that 
casual glimpse should not be a shock to the 
eye, it is as well to tint it in accordance with 
the room, or even cover it with a simple dia- 
pered paper, which will to some extent with- 
draw the attention from the cracks that fre- 
quently disfigure the ceilings of modern 
houses. What hand-painting we can afford 
may best be reserved for the panels of the 
doors, window-shutters, and the like, where 
it can be seen—these doors and the other 
woodwork being painted in two or three 
shades of color, flat or varnished, according 
as we prefer softness of tone or durability of 
surface. Perhaps it will be best in this in- 
stance that the woodwork shoul fall in with 
the tone of the dado ; but this is not a point 
on which any rule can be laid down, The 
decoration of the panels should be in keeping 
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with the wall-paper patterns. It may be 
much more pronounced than they, but still 
it must not assert itself. One great point of 
consideration in the decoration of a room is 
the relation of the various patterns one to 
another. It may often be well to sacrifice 
an otherwise admirable design simply be- 
cause you can find nothing else to go with it. 
A single pattern, once chosen, will often con- 
trol the whole scheme of decoration.—J/aga- 
sine of Art. 


A Warning to Leap-suicidal- 
IsTs.—For a long time the favorite mode of 
committing suicide in Paris has been by 
leaping from one of the towers of the Notre 
Dame. This choice of place is not a mere 
whim, but rests on a belief that in falling so 
great a distance the velocity would become 
so great that respiration would be impossible, 
and death would really take place before the 
body could strike the ground. Indeed, ina 
recent case, a physician has testified that such 
was the real cause of death. The height of 
the balustrade of the tower of Notre Dame is 
sixty-six metres above the pavement. Now, 
according to the well-knc-vn law of falling 
bodies, the descent would take place with a 
velocity accelerating as follows: Five metres 
the first second, fifteen metres the next, 
twenty-five metres the third, and thirty-five 
metres the fourth—in all, eighty metres in 
four seconds. Hence, the fall from the tower 
requires less than four seconds, and the final 
velocity does not reach thirty-five metres per 
second, Now railway trains not unfrequently 
attain a velocity of one hundred and twenty 
kilometres per hour. This would give two 
kilometres per minute, or thirty-three metres 
per second. . This is almost precisely the 
velocity a body would acquire at the end of 
the fall through the space in question. Now, 
as engine-drivers experience no danger of 
suffocation in moving through the air at this 
rate, and wnether the direction of motion is 
horizontal or vertical being immaterial, it is 
plain that all Parisian suicides who have 
leaped from the historic tower of Notre 
Dame have done so under an erroneous the- 
ory; but, like so many other mistakes, the 
discovery came too late, and the poor, de- 
luded wretch met, after all, the fate he 
climbed so high to avoid. 


What 2 Bombardment Costs,— 
The cost of a single round in the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was figured up by the 
Pall Mall Gazette as follows: 


Four 81-ton ton guns 

en 25-ton gunms,..... 
Thirty-eight 13-ton guns,. 
Sixteen :2-ton guns... 
Eight g-tonm Guns......... 
Two 6j-ton guns 
Four 64-pounders ....... a 
Seven 40-pounders.. 


10 o....£102 00 
7o 00 
199 100 
57 120 
22 09 
3100 
3 120 


at £25 
at F © @..0- 
S Orcs 


150... 
10... 


Eighty-seven guns 


That is to say, a single shot from each of 
the cighty-seven guns costs in the aggregate 
about $2,300, The Gazette very pertinently 





inquires if this is the bill for a single 
round, what must it be for a day's bombard- 
ment? And this is only one item of the vast 
outlay required to maintain an army and con- 
duct a campaign. 

War is a tremendous moral evil and pro- 
duces great physical damage wherever it oc. 
curs, besides being prodigiously expensive, 
We trow that Christian people, if the finan- 
cial effect were fairly shown them, would 
rarely vote for a war. 


Cauliflower Culture, — An enter- 
prising seedsman gives some advice on the 
raising of this delicious vegetable : 

‘*The crops of Dwarf Erfurt and Snowball 
begin to come forward in June; and these, 
with the later sorts, are in market, almost 
without intermission, until November. Re- 
markably fine cauliflowers in great abun- 
dance weré grown about Boston and else- 
where the past season, notwithstanding the 
long and severe drought, which is particu- 
larly unfavorable to their culture. Cauli- 
flowers require very high cultivation, even 
more so than cabbages, and plenty of moist- 
ure. Whether grown in the kitchen-garden 
or upon a large scale, the crop is a paying 
one. The demand is evidently rapidly in- 
creasing, and there is no more delicious veg- 
etable grown. Cold-frame plants are prob- 
ably the best and hardiest for early crops ; 
the frames, however, need rather more pro 
tection during cold nights than is, required 
for cabbage plants. Seed sown in hot-beds 
in February will produce plants that are not 
much, if any, inferior to cold-frame plants. 
They should be transplanted out once before 
setting in the open ground, and also should 
be gradually hardened by exposure ;‘ in this 
way they may be in condition to set out as 
early in April as the ground will permit. 
Set the early sorts about two feet by fifteen 
inches and cultivate the same as cabbages. 
Where irrigation is practicable, great advan- 
tage is thus obtained during a drought. 

**For late cauliflowers, sow seed in open 
ground from the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of June, in hills, the same as directed for 
late cabbages. Thin to one plant in each 
hill ; this avoids the drawbacks resulting from 
transplanting in a dry time. When the plants 
first appear, they are liable to the attacks of 
a small black fly ; guard against this by fre- 
quent dusting with plaster, which apply in 
the morning while the dew is on. When the 
heads are forming, tie the leaves together at 
the top, thus avoiding discoloration by ex- 
posure to the sun.” 


To Keep Silver-plated Articles 
BriGHT.—This can be done by dipping the 
articles occasionally in a solution of hypo- 
phosphite of soda. Large articles, like 
pitchers and salvers, should be wiped off 
with a rag dipped in the solution and dried 
with a soft towel. By rubbing a little witha 
piece of chamois leather they will be as bright 
as new. 
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FLIPPANCY vs. SCIENCE. 
NEW YORK contemporary whose 
specialty is commenting on current 
events relating to music and the stage, 
prints this: 

“The phrenologists who have been 
measuring a man’s brain by the size of 
his hat are staggered at the lightness of 
Gambetta’s knowledge department. But 
history and Phrenology do not agree. 
The great poets have always been charac- 
terized by the smallness of their cranial 
development. There are people who 
would attach no significance to this, how- 
ever, save that the same is equally true, 
to a large extent, of noted men in the 
more practical lines of human greatness. 
The heaviest brain on record was that of 
an ignorant laborer. The brain of a Cin- 
cinnati negro weighed more than that of 
either Daniel Webster or Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” 

When the average newspaper man of 
the period touches on a matter of science, 
in the glib and flippant style for which 
he is notorious, he is sure to exhibit a 
melancholy if not amusing degree of 
ignorance. Clutching at some incident 
or rumor which seems to his uninstructed 
mind to negative a well-known principle 
he regards it a good opportunity to wing 
a shaft of sarcasm or facetiousness at the 
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| whole “ ology,” whatever it may be. He 
does not stop to consider his position, 
whether or not he is competent to dis- 
cuss the point or issue he thrusts in the 
face of the public. Fortunately for him 
the scientific man regards his little essays 
in the realm of science with amused for- 
bearance, and if he devote a minute's 
thought to what he has flung out, it is to 
see how far one who is permitted to write 
for the papers can stumble along in the 
darkness of ignorance, and perhaps of 
prejudice. 

With regard to the lightness of M. 
Gambetta’s brain, as reported, our con- 
temporary has some warrant in the letter 
for his wit, but we must confess ourselves 
a little at a loss to know who are the 
phrenologists who measure a man’s 
brain by the size of his hat. Surely no 
neurologist of moderate capability would 
accept a hatter’s measurement as a good 
and sufficient datum on which to esti- 
mate the dimensions of a head. We have 
reason to believe that M. Gambetta had 
a large head; his portraits indicate it, 
and the current descriptions of him state 
it. Here is one by Mr. G. M. Fowle: 

“The head larger below than above, 
broad near the neck and at the jaws, nar- 
row and rather flat at the top; wanting 
in veneration, as the phrenologists would 
tell us, but great in passion, in combative- 
ness and in language; a fine, well-set 
forehead, however, wide just above the 
eyes, and slightly sloping to the hair; a 
still finer intellectual brow, the best 
feature but one of the countenance—that 
one being an exceedingly well-cut, ex- 
pressive, handsome, full-lipped mouth.” 


We have yet to learn the particulars of 
the examination of his brain, and the 
process by which the really extraordinary 
result of 1,100 grammes for its weight 





was obtained. We feel quite sure that if 
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the brain when taken from the skull indi- | 
cated that small proportion to what is 
generally accepted as the average for a 
full-grown man, there must have been 
some extraordinary alteration in the cere- | 
bral substance previously, some disinte- | 
gration or decomposition whereby the | 
cerebral mass lost very considerably in 
density and volume.* 

As to great poets having “always "small 
Mr. 
Page’s mask of Shakespeare and the 


heads we challenge the statement. 


busts at Stratford-on-Avon, indicate an 
Goethe 
and Schiller had large heads, the former 
a particularly massive one. Scott had a 
Tom Moore, Keats, 


encephalon by no means small. 


remarkable head. 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge were well fur- 
nished in this respect. Victor Hugo has a 
massive cranium, and Mr. Tennyson’s can 
not be termed small. In ourown country, 
Bayard Taylor, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Stoddard must be enrolled on the list of 
the big-headed. 

Had our contemporary been familiar 
with authors on nervous structure, with 
Luys, Bastian, Maudsley, and Ferrier, for 
instance, he would not have committed 
so significant a blunder. To them we 
must refer him for the correction of the 
statement reflecting on poets, and also 
that immediately following, which swoops 
like the falcon upon its prey, upon the 
general list of great men. 

Yes, it may be that a laborer had the 
heavy head ascribed to it, but what of its 
structure and nature? We have never 
heard it described, and we fear that the 
person or persons who weighed it did not 
possess the technical knowledge which 
could properly describe the organ. There 
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are “cabbage heads,” great, round growths 


* In a late number of the London Lancet, Gambetta’s 
brain is spoken of as /arge. 
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of nervous substance and bone which 
show at once to the skillful phrenologist 
what they are: simple, unelaborated de- 
velopments, very heavy perhaps, yet 
watery, coarse in fiber and rudimentary 
in convoluted structure. 
A BUSINESS VIEW OF IT. 
(y= in New Jersey the temperance 


folks have been making a gallant 


fight in behalf of a bill which was intro- 
duced in the Legislature for the regula- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic liquors, and 
have received an amount of support from 
the people which is certainly encourag- 
While the 


bill was pending, a meeting was held in 


ing to the earnest reformer. 


Trenton to discuss the moral and physi- 
cal features of the alcoholic question, 
and several gentlemen of scientific emi- 
A 
certain doctor made a vigorous speech in 


nence took part in the proceedings. 


behalf of alcohol, the reasoning of which 
was founded upon the views of chemists 
and medicists of thirty or forty years 
ago, and which the testimony of men like 
Maudsley, Carpenter, Richardson, Parkes, 
and Lees, who stand at the head of 
physiologists to-day, has completely re- 
futed. But there were men in the assem- 
blage who saw the motive of that doc- 
tor’s plea in behalf of the whisky dealer, 
and exposed its untruth and unsound 
sophistry. The points of the discussion 
related to the query: Is alcohol good for 
man in health or sickness? and the right 
of Government to prohibit or license the 
sale of liquors was made contingent upon 
the determination of this question, and 
such was the practical nature of the testi- 
mony that we doubt not the majority of 
the audience left the hall that night well 


| persuaded that the negative had the bet- 


ter of the argument. 
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One of the later phases of this ques- 
tion has a definite, commercial character 
which can not fail of effect. We allude 
to the attitude which life insurance in 
England has taken toward liquor-drink- 
ing. In one of his lectures Mr. Joseph 
Cook presents an array of data which he 
was at some pains to procure when in 
England, and which he rightly considers 
“of the largest philanthropic signifi- 
cance.” From official documents sup- 
plied by one celebrated life assurance 
society, it was shown that in 1872, 1875, 
and 1878, of the two bonuses the society 
has been in the habit of paying to total 
abstainers and to moderate drinkers, that 
paid to the former was fourteen per cent. 
higher than that awarded to the latter, 
while the bonus for 1881 in the temper- 
ance section was twenty-three per cent. 
higher. The United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution 
furnishes data which show the great su- 
periority in commercial value of the 
abstinent life to the moderate life. “It 
insures members in two sections, one in 
which all the members are total abstain- 
ers; in the other, moderate drinkers; all 
intemperate persons being, of course, ex- 
cluded. The two sections are exactly 
alike in every other respect, about 20,000 
lives being insured in the General Sec- 
tion, and 10,000 in the Temperance Sec- 
tion. Returns of the expected and actual 
claims in both sections for fifteen years, 
from 1864 till 1879, show that in the Gen- 
eral Section 3450 deaths were expected, 
and that 3,444 took place; whereas, in the 
Temperance Section the expected deaths 
were 2,002, and the actual deaths only 
1,433- During the year 1879 the expected 
claims in the Temperance Section were 
195 for £40,844; the actual claims were 
164 for £28,690. 


In the General Section 








305 were expected for £64,343, the actual 
having been 326 for £74,950. The five- 
year bonuses in the Temperance Section 
have been 17% per cent. greater than 
those in the General Section.” : 

It seems to us that putting the subject 
in this business way must compel atten- 
tion from those whose manner of thought 
and employments give them a bias against 
sentimental and even moral views of the 
temperance movement, and we wish that 
our friends who are engaged in this 
work of reform would avail themselves of 
the financial experience of the long- 
headed managers of life insurance. 


en 


AFTER BISMARCK, WHAT? 


~~ and then the telegraph informs 
H us that Prince Bismarck is ill, and 
as he is past middle life, and his table 
habits have been of a character that would 
long ago have broken down a man of ordi- 
nary constitution, we have not been sur- 
prised by them, nor would we be surprised 
by the announcement of his sudden de- 
parture from the arena of his martial 
and political triumphs. What effect upon 
German affairs his death would have we 
can scarcely predict, but certain it is that 
whenever the apostle of “blood and 
iron” is said to be sick, there is at once 
an expression of the gravest interest, not 
only in Germany, but in all Europe, and 
much fear is entertained by some in the 
circles of government lest he should die, 
and with his death there should begin an 
era of political embarrassment and of 
social revolution. It seems strange that 
in this modern day so much is dependent 
upon the life of one man, or that a policy 
or system of government in a powerful 
nation should be in charge of an indi- 


vidual. It is said that no man has been 


TO OUR 
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trained in the principles of the ‘Chee 
cellor, and, therefore, he would leave 


representative who would continue his 


work. Does this mean that Bismarck’s | 


principles and policy have little favor 
with the German people? 
stern an imperialist to 
pathy among a people who have begun 
to grasp the idea that true liberty and 
progress are not promoted by vast stand- 
ing armies and a frontier bristling with 
fortifications ? 

The very aged Emperor can not be ex- 
pected to live much longer, and his 
Chancellor seems not likely to survive him 
long, if he does not die first. These men 
have been closely bound together in mo- 


tive and purpose, but we are told that 


the Crown Prince is a man of different 
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no | 


| popular education, 


that he is too | 


find warm sym- 


| dating the German States. 


| ; 
many in the arts, 


spirit from them, that he has broad and 
liberal views of State affairs, believes in 


and is a friend to 


progress. His appearance in the por- 


traits we have seen do not belie this 


representation. He has a soldierly bear- 
ing, but the expression is mild and kind- 
warrior 


ly; there is little of the stern 


which is evident in his father, and noth- 
ing of the unflinching and arbitrary mastet 


so evident in the features of Prince Bis- 


| marck. 


Well, the great Chancellor has accom- 
plished an important work in  consoli- 
Perhaps this 
was his mission; and after he has gone a 
rime may be found what 


less severe rég 


was needful for the development of Ger- 


of peace and prosperity. 


fh ur letra fren 3 











€o @uc Correspondents. 


OUESTIONS Or “ GENERAL INTEREST” 


oe : nS 
will be answered in this department. But one 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 


pounded, ifac af en poms ape shall expect us to give | 


him the bene fit of an early consideration, 
lv AN inau RY FA TO RECEIVE 
within two months, the correspondent should re- 
> if not then published, the in mage —_ con- 
hat an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
o Our ConrrinuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer 
if our contributors generally should observe the fi t- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication 
1. Write on one side of 
necessary locut the page 
and this can not be done when bo. 
upon, 


e sheet only. It ts often 
tak kes’ for compositors, 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being partic ularly | 
| **Phrenological Miscellany,” a 


carefulinthe 
3. Don't write inasmall 
compositor has to read 
nearly two feet, and t 
changes and a tdition 


ratter ¢ of pro per names and quotations. 
hand, or in pencil, as the 
it a -ross his case,a distance of 
he editor often wants to make 


é ‘Commercial note 
ory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. "eople don’ t like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by So ur times as many 
pe a ts one of double that length. 

Always write your fulin ime and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


roout * size are 


ti fe seed satlafacs 


ATTEN- | 


| cephalic 


th sides are written | 


“ur manuscript or paste | the sheets | 


Lf you use a pseudonym | 


NECESSA » 
N ALL CASES, / 
he post- wee 
'y. inch ‘ose the se stag 


ONLY | },,. 
ques | 


LARGE-HEADED GIRL.—J. B. T.—The 
photograph of the young lady indicates hydro- 
The dropsy is evidently 
chronic in its nature. Possibly its effect is that 
of a stimulus to certain organs, the intellectual 
in particular, as such has sometimes been the 
case. 

BASHFULNESS.—C. P. Y.—From time 
to time an item has been published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL explanatory of bashfulness. In 
book you will 
find in our publishers’ list, an extended discus- 
sion of the subject is one of the leading features, 
which it would be well for you toread. Bash- 
fulness is a trait resultant from the combined 
operation of several organs, with a sensitive 
temperament. The subject of it is usually de- 
ficient in Self-esteem and Combativeness, while 
Approbativeness, Veneration, and Caution 
largely developed. 


disorder. 


are 
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awry = | 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S BRAIN.—G. W. 


C.—Mr. Garfield had a large head. In the pam- 


phict on “ Indications of Character” you will find | 


some diagrams of the horizontal contour of the 
heads of several leading Americans, Mr. Gar- 
field’s among them, and a statement to the effect 
that Mr. Garfield wore a hat of the size 74, which 
would indicate that his head measured about 
25¢ inches in circumference, a size much above 
the average. W.F. II. 8S. inquires with regard 
to the phrenological character of Mr. Gartield, 


a sketch of which was publi=hed just prior to the | 


Presidential election in 1880, and will be found 
in the August Number for that year. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. — Question. — 
When and by whom was the later classification 
of the temperaments introduced? I mean the 
Motive, Vital, and Mental. A. Cc. 

Answer: This classitication was made known 
to the public mainly through the lectures and 
publications of the Fowlers, as long ago as 1838. 
It seemed to them, as it seems to us, a classifica- 
tion based upon a sound physiology, while the 
older classification is more related to what might 
be termed pathological, deranged, or abnorimal 
physical conditions. 


BETTER HANDWRITING.—G. B. D.— 
It mutters little how old one is, provided that 
his facultics have not become impaired and his 
muscles feeble, he can make some improvement 
in his handwriting. Earnest and continuous 


effort will accomplish much; a half an hour’s | 


daily practice will, at the end of a month, show 
a change for the better. We know an old gen- 
tleman who learned to draw passably well when 
past seventy. 


CRITICAL PoINT.—N. D.—It has not 
yet been ascertained to what extent physical re- 
duction can be carried, but physiologists are 
gencrally agreed with regard to what migit be 
termed a par value in weight. For instance, it 
is claimed that a man measuring six feet should 
weigh a hundred and fifty pounds at Icast tu be 
in good condition ; ten pounds below that is in- 
dicative of a loss in vita! vigor, so that he could 
not work up to his fu'l standard in attempting 
to carry out any endeavor. It is difficult to de- 
duce from observation the fact in reference to 
what would be a critical stage in any one’s case. 
We have several times been brought face to face 
with invalids whose depletion is extraordinary, 
aud yet they live on and on, and now and then, 
to the astonishment of everybody, one gains in 
weight and strength, and even recovers cutirely. 


HOT-WATER TREATMENT.—J. E.—The 
practice of water-cure includes hot as well as 
cold applications, and it is known that in cases 
of congestion, accompanied with a high inflam- 





matory state, hot water is beneficial, and far 
more kindly in its effects than cold watcr, there 
being much less reaction, or membranous excite- 
| ment. In the case of the child, the treatment 
seemed heroic, but its effect you were witness 
of in its reducing the glandular turgescences 
and relieving the trachea. Other means might 
have been tried, but your doctor acted in accord- 
ance with what he had learned throuch his regu- 
lar channel. It was better by far than the old- 
fashioned caustic application or mineral washes. 





BraIN GROWTH.—S.— The skull is 
composed of several bones, fitted very nicely to 
each other, the design of nature evidently being 
| to permit of movement in correspondence to 
brain devclopment or expansion. You will find 
in any work on anatomy a full description of 
| the structure of the cranium, and a complete so- 
lution of what seems to you problematical. 


ELocuTIon.—Of whom can a person 
obtain first-rate instruction in the science and art 
of public speaking? I am a studentof theology, 
and have the opinion that the best of messages 
should be presented in the best manner, 

Ans. : For systematic and successful vocal cult- 
ure, and for thorough training in graceful and 
effective oratory, we cordially commend Prof. 
Fred. A. Chapman, 127 East 10th Street, New 
York. As he gives lessons in elocution annually 





to our classes in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, we have reason to know that his 
method of instruction is excellent. 


[A number of inquiries awaiting attention must 
be deferred to our next Number]. 








GI hat Chen Sap 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





“SELF-CONTROL.”—In the November 
(1882) No. of the PorENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is an 
article by Isaac P. Noyes, which goes to show 
in a very clear light, I think, that self-control 
would be or is a much more suitable name for 
the organ called Self-esteem, than the one it 
now bears. I was more than pleased with the 
article referred to, because I had often had sim- 
ilar thoughts regarding the name of the organ 
in question. 

It is a fact, that every illustration is in proof, 
that to the degree this organ is iu force, does the 
person exhibit genuine self-control. Many per- 
sons have the thought settled in their minds, that 
this organ is nothing more or less than conceit. 
I think there is a strong influence toward the 
feeling of vanity in its composition, and so there 
| is, I think, in Approbativeress, and to a less 
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extent in. several other faculties; yet few will 
deny, after a careful investigation, but that there 
is a more profound influence given by the organ ; 
and this influence is much more truthfully and 
judiciously expressed by the name of Self- 
control. 

We are aware that there is always a strong 
opposition to a change of any kind being made 
in the terms of science, but we all wish to see 
Phren. logy become as nearly perfect as possible, 
and a change can be made now much more read- 
ily than in later years; therefore, we would in- 
vite all who are interested in its perfection, to 
give this matier a careful thought, and if Self- 
control is seen to be the better name, the change 
will be made. 

I would refer to the remarks of Mr. Sizer in 
his “* Chuice of Pursuits,’’ on Self-esteem, which 
is a very comprehensive analysis of the faculty. 

“What's in a name ?” is a question that, not- 
withstanding the many cssays that have been 
written concerning it, is still unanswered. 
Though the name can not affect the substance 
of a thing, it can affect our conception of it, and 
thus an appropriate and consistent designation 
should always be given where it is possible. 

CHARLES L. HYDE. 


A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF 
Honpvuras.— Comayagua, the ancient capital, 
like other ancient cities, has a history of great 
interest to the cosmopolitan observer. I had the 
satisfaction of visiting this relic, for relic it now 
is, of Honduras a year or so ago. 

Its history dates back to the seventeenth cent- 
ury, nay, possibly to a period centuries before, 
as marks of former inhabitants are left in the 
ruins now to be found in various parts of the 
valley, ruins belonging to the Aztecs, in the 
shape of funereal mounds and sacrificial altars, 
as well as mysterious caverns and fortifications 
never yet examined by the present inhabitants. 

Comaya,zua is built at the northern extremity 
of a most beautiful valley, forty miles long by 
some twenty-five wide, and all very fertile. On 
all sides are to be seen mountains of from seven 
to fifteen thousand feet above the sea level. 
Without doubt the valley was at one time the 
bottom of the sea, or a lake, and more probably 
the former, for reasons requiring too much de- 
tail description in a brief article like this. 

Though settled by the Spaniards shortly after 
their conquest by Cortez, nothing is now scen of 
improvements made by them, which are earlier 
than the cighteenth century. In the year 1762, 
the missionary priests appear to have entered 
and taken hold of the material works which now 
remain, The city has seven churehes, all dating 
in the past century. The Cathedral, a specimen 
of pure Spanish architecture, is constructed en- 
tirely of stone, with an arched roof of brick. 





Built over one hundred years ago, it yet shows 
the freshness of a few decades. There is in it 
nothing to decay ; on the contrary, it strength- 
ens by age. 

Comayagua had at one time a population of 
over 18,000, now it does not number 3,000. Such 
has been the influence of political revolutions 
since the day of Honduras independence from 
Spain, which occurred on the 15th of September, 
1823. The object of cach and every revolution be- 
ing merely to change the governing power or 
policy, the force of the attack always centered 
at the capital. 

Comayagua has seen Honduras change in 
three days as many Presidents, and there have 
been as many as five acting in the same day. 

Since the year 1824 the State has had no less 
than six new constitutions. The first was made 
in 1824, and called the Constitution of Confed- 
eration, under President Cerda; the second in 
1825, under President Herrera ; the third in 1839, 
under President Molina ; fourth in 1848, under 
President Lindo ; fifth in 1865, under President 
José Maria Medina, the same who was shot for 
treason in 1878; and then another was framed in 
1873 under President Celeo Arias. The last on 
the list was that announced by President Soto. 

Comayagua was always the greatest loser from 
these changes, for, as theGovernment never had 
any funds to spare, the citizens were obliged to 
maintain all army expenses by forced taxation, 
but not only this, the employés of Government, 
who generally were residents of the place, were 
never paid with anything but the ‘‘ promise to 
pay,’’ because the Government changed so fre- 
quently, and the succecding President always re- 
pudiated the claims matured in his predecessor's 
term of office. In times of revolution any house 
and property was at the mercy of the rebels, who 
occupied or destroyed whatever property they 
pleased, and to-day the effects of many a fearful 
contest are visible in its ruins. The surviving 
citizens will show you where a dear friend, or 
sometimes an entire family, perished in one of 
these fearful contests. 

One singular fact struck me in viewing the 
peoples who inhabit Comayagua, and it is, that 
not a foreigner or one of foreign descent exists 
in the whole city, unless we speak of the Span- 
ish conquerors, but who now have lost their 
identity by being mixed with the aborigines. 

{ndecd, this same fact occurs in Tegucigalpa, 
the present seat of government, unless we ex- 
cept an Irish family by the name of John Con- 
nors, who settled in Honduras some fifteen years 
ago, and now has employment at the Govern- 
ment mint here, and this man says the reason 
that he has remained so long was because ho 
never could raise money enough to get away, 
until he is now so thoroughly identified with the 
people that his children are even more of the 
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country than many other families there. I mean | 
that such is the effect upon isolating individu- 
al families that they retrograde even beyond 
those of the country, unless they are of supe- 
rior intelligence. 

Comayagua, though to-day in ruins, is destined | 
to be the seat of a strong and populous city. It 
stands at the head of a stream that flows to Pu- 
erto Cortez, forming an easy path for a railway. 
Indeed, there are already some fifty miles built, 
but at a standstill for want of funds. The 
valley of Comayagua is an immense field of rich 
agricultural land, entirely depopulated and 
growing in wild underbush. It is watered every- 
where by fine cold streams running down from 
the mountain in all directions. These 
same streams afford water power to any extent. 
All along the mountain sides are beautiful table- 


sides 
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lands or patches for fine farming. The temper- 
ature of the valley ranges from 68° to 75° the 
year round, and higher up on the mountains one 
may attain the cool temperatures of 60° to 65° the | 
whole The temperature here is never 
known to vary more than 5°. Yankee thrift will 
some day see that there is ‘‘ money to be made” 
here, and it will take hold and complete the rail- | 
way and populate this valley. E. E, RIOPEL. 


LIFE AND LABOR IN ARIZONA.—Dr. 
Helen J. Underwood, in a letter dated at a fron- | 
tier town of Arizona Territory, writes concern- 
ing the rather mixed state of society there, and 
the eminent need of some enterprising and de- 
voted missionary efforts in behalf of public mor- 
ality. “The longer we remain here, | 
the more I am impressed with the terrors of 
liquor drinking and selling, for both are very 
universal and respectable. The drinkers are made | 
wild by one glass of the stuff which is retailed 
here, and then the respectable sellers, as it is 
said, ‘roll them and go through them,’ which | 
means thatevery ceut is taken from the benumb- 
ed and drugged victims. Of all the hired men 
we have had 1 do not think one of them had one 
cent in bis pocket thirty-six hours after reacbing 
a whisky-hole. All who work here get high 
pay—about $40 a month for inferior labor—but I | 
much destitution among men. 
Tramps abound, and we should be very cruel if 
we did not give them something to eat on their 
journey, as it is twenty-three miles to the next 
house north of ours. By the way, if you know of 
any eflicient working-women who desire to earn 
good wages, and do not, look upon necessary 
work as degrading, and to be shirked, you can 
do us and them a favor by telling them of Arizona | 
Territory. Good house-help receive from $30 to | 
$40 a month, but they are Chinamen and can cut | 
their own wood, and can do other heavy work | 
when needed, which is an item in their favor; 
but serviceable women can get good places at 


year. 


She says: 


never saw 680 
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good prices. I know of one noble instance here, 
who, while her husband is under a cloud, took a 
position at $40 and board for herself and little 
girl. She is prized as a treasure by the family, 
and is proving a blessing to them and to her own,” 


Opinions ApoutT It.—Mr. J. D. 
K., of Charlestown, Ind., “TI have 
been taking the JoURNAL for six years, and 
have become so much attached to it that I can 
not give it up, though at this time I feel as if 
I could scarcely spare the money; the purchase 
of a farm, and its working, absorbing all my re- 
sources ; in fact, costing me much more than I 
expected. I have given up the agency business 
in which I have been heretofore engaged, but 
will solicit the patronage of my neighbors in a 
work like yours.” 


Bays: 
8 


Mr. J. B., one of our neighbors living on the 
other side of the St. Lawrence, writes in a letter 
renewing his subscription : “ I have been a reader 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for eight or ten 
years, and am much pleased with its contents. 
Wish you every suecess in your good work, 
knowing, indeed, that a good work is being ac- 
complished by your efforts. 


PERSONAL. 
On her ninetieth birthday Mrs. E. A. Jewett 
of Georgetown, Massachusetts, coasted down-hill 
on a hand-sled, at a speed faster than that of a 


railway train. An old hand at the game, surely. 


Tue late Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Philadel- 


| phia, left $900,000 for an institution at Bryn 


Mawr for the education of women. The college 
building is nearly completed, and is to be known 
as Taylor Hall. 


Once a year the Emperor of China, attended 


| by all his ministers, plows a furrow across a 


field for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
the Queen of England sometimes enters the lists 


as competitor at local fairs for the same purpose, 


Now, President Arthur, what will you do ? 


Hon. MARSHALL JEWELL, ex-Governor of Con- 
necticut, ex-United States Consul to Russia, and 


| ex-Postmaster-General, died of pneumonia, at 


Hartford, Connecticut, February 3d, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. Mr. Jewell was a New 
England man, and during the greater part of his 
life was prominently identified with the business 
interests of New England. As Postmaster-Geu- 
eral, he did much good work in suppressing 
“straw bids’? and other corrupt work in the 
postal service. 

Mr. 8. B. Driaes, who died in New York 


January 26th last, should be remembered for his 
success in draining the Hackensack meadows, 
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which comprise that great salt marsh lying be- 


tween Jersey City and Newark, N. J., a task 
which others had attempted and failed in. He 
laid vine miles of iron dike around a part of the 
meadows ; and after the land was drained some 
was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and the round-houses and workshops now stand- 
ing on the meadows were built on the drained 
land. The railroad company paid $1,200 an acre 
for what Mr. Driggs had paid $24 an acre. 


— - 


~~. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


HAVE no friends you dare not bring home. 


Ir is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it—FRANKELIN. 


Lire is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy. 


Work, play, study, whatever it is, take hold 
at once and firish it. 


He is the truest friend of his race who makes 
it easier for the people to have virtuous and com- 
fortable homes. 


LET us learn to anoint our friends beforehand 
for their burial. Post-mortem kindnesses do not 
cheer the burdened spirit. Flowers on the coffin 
cast no fragrance backward over the weary days. 


On the bathing-tub of King T’ang the follow- 
ing words were engraved: “If you would one 
day renovate yourself, do so from day to day. 
Yea, let there be daily renovation.”—Chinese 
Sayings. 

MAN and woman were made for, and not like, 
one another. One only “‘ Right” we have to as- 
sert in common with mankind, and that is as 
much in our hands as theirs—the right of having 
something to do.—Mrs. Mutocu-Cralik. 

NEITHER deep wisdom, bold action, the admin- 
istrative faculty, nor that soundness of judg- 
ment whose predictions are always ratified by 
results, ever come from the study of literature 
alone.—Horace Mann. 


“Way did you learn to smoke, my boy?” 
“For the reason that you did, I suppose.” 
“Well, I want you to stop smoking.” ‘ Won't 
you give me the reason for stopping that I had 
for learning, father?’ After a moment, “Yes, 
I will.” Both stopped. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust 2 
And loved so well a high behavior 
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In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
Oh be my friend and teach me to be thine! 

R. W. EMERSON, 


THE foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of women ; the foundation of politi- 
eal happiness is contidence in the integrity of 
man; the foundation of all happiness is reliance 
on the goodness of God.—Hare. 


o> o—— 


MIRTH. 


“* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

“Let us play we were married,” said little 
Edith, “‘and I will bring my dolly and say, ‘See 
baby, papa!’” 

“Yes!’’ replied Johnny; “and I will say, 
‘Don’t bother me now. I want to look through 
the paper !’” 


Mixep.—“ Suppose a fellow that has nothin’ 
marries a gal what has nothin’, is her things 
his’n, or his’n her’n, or is his’n and her’n his’n?”’ 


Wuaen Dr. Chapman was dining at an hotel he 
was served with what was called barley soup on 
the bill of fare. ‘That is not barley soup,” said 
he to the waiter, “it is barely soup.” 


A Boston young lady of wealth and position 
has astonished “ society’? by cutting and mak- 
ing her own wedding dress. She also intended 
to make her own wedding cake, but the board of 
health interfered. 


Catcues the eye: ‘A loft to lett” is painted 
on the door of a Gold Street store. ‘* Why don’t 
you spell those words properly?” a customer 
asked the proprietor. ‘ Because if we did, no 
one would turn to read them. That extra ‘t’ 
catches the eye.” 


A Cuatuam Street merchant is strict in regard 
to the personal appearance of his clerks wearing 
a mustache, and when one of them applied to 
him for permission to raise a mustache: ‘* Dat 
vas all right,’ he replied ; ‘‘ you shoost raise so 
much viskers as you blease, so long you don’t 
wear ’em in the store during pishness hours.” 


““Waat’s your name?” asked one four-year- 
old Miss of another. ‘I do declare!” replied 
the second little girl, ‘‘ you are as inquisitive as 
grown people. They always ask my name, and 
where I got my new boots, and all sxch things, 
until I am ashamed of ’em.”’ 





| Mr. Stmon Wotrr, the American Consul Gen- 
| eral at Cairo, Egypt, is said to have reached Cairo 
| about the time of the great revolt. Soon after- 


| ward he was sitting in front of Shepherd’s Ho- 
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tel, taking his after-dinner coffee, when an ex- 
cited Englishman rushed up to him, and cried: 
“*Tlave you heard the news, Mr. Consul? There 
is to be a general rising to-night, and every Eu- 
ropean and Christian in the city is to be mur- 
dered!” Mr, Wolff went on sipping his coffee, 
apparently unmoved by these dreadful tidings. 
“Do you not hear me ?”’ reiterated his agitated 
informant. ‘The fanatics intend to-night to 
kill every European and Christian in Cairo.” 
“Yes, | hear you,” quietly responded Mr. Wolff, 
“but I do not sce how that affects me at all, 
since I am an American and an Israclite.” 





— nie a 
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In this department we give short reviews of su-h 
New Booxs as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invile publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed, 








OAHSPE: A NEw BIBLE, in the words of 
Jehovah and his Angel Ambassadors, A Sa- 
ered History of the Dominions of the higher 
and lower Heavens on the Earth for the past 
twenty-four thousand years. Together with a 
Synopsis of the Cosmogony of the Universe ; 


; 

the Creation of Planets; the Creation of Man; 
the unseen Worlds; the labor and glory of 
Gods and Goddesses in the ethercan Heavens. 
With the new Commandments of Jehovah to 
man of the present day. With revelations from 
the Second Resurrection, formed in words 
in the thirty-third year of the Kosmon cra. 
Quarto, pp. 890. Oahspe Publishing Associ- 
ation. New York and London. 

The title in full as above is given, as it conveys 
some notion of a singularly constructed book. 
It purports to be a new bible or revelation in 
which are set forth, obscurely enough, it must 
be said, a new faith or a system of religious doc- 
trines derived from the ancient forms, both Pa- 
gan and Christian, and claims to reconcile the 
deductions of modern science with true relig- 
ious principles, besides clearing up many mys- 
teries relating to the origin of nations or races, 
philology, ancient civilization, ete. The author 
is said to be a New York dentist, who wrote 
Oahspe on a type-writer under spiritual guid- 
ance during the last two years; all that time 
being scarcely conscious of what he was doing, 
and when the manuscript was finished, he was 
commanded to give the book to the world. 

The general bearing of the teaching is in the 
line of spiritualism, the language being similar 


to that of the common Bible, yet often fantastic | 
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and platitudinous, Descriptions are given of the 
argelie world, how the angels live therein, and 
of the dwelling-place of the gods, by which it 
secms there are many. Accounts are also given 
of Moses, Jesus, Abraham, Mohammed, Zoroas- 
ter, cte., and it would appear that American 
history is of great moment in the councils of 
the ctherean powers, for we have a relation of 
our rise and progress as a nation. We are re- 
minded in reading it of some of the communica- 
tions said to have been made by Irdian chiefs 
through mediums, as so many of the names and 
phrases are in the aboriginal vein. Possibly the 
Indian occupics a lofty place in the spiritual 
world. Mr. Irving has certainly accorded him a 
high character for simplicity and purity of habit 
in the days previous to the settlement of Amer- 
ica by Europeans (see “ Knickerbocker’s New 
York”). And this may account for the Indian 
spirits having so much to do with earthly affairs, 
MORAL EDUCATION: ITs LAW AND 

Metnops By Joseph Rhodes Buchanan, 

M.D., Author of “System of Anthropology,” 

ete. 12mo, pp. 395. Price, $1.50. Published 

by the Author, 

If one were to examine the long list of vol- 
umes which have been published during the 
past twenty or thirty years on education or peda- 
gogy, he would be surprised to learn that very 
few discuss methods for the development and 
training of the moral sentiments. He would be 
led to infer that the intellect is the grand ele- 
ment in human nature, and all that is needed for 
the attainment of what is desirable in life is its 
culture ; or, in other words, to fill the memory 
with the data of history, ecience, and literature, 
and to furnish the tongue with fluent, symmetri- 
eal, logical phraseology. Yet in despite of the 
schools and the books, in spite of great effort on 
the part of those who have had charge of public 
and private education, the intellectual result has 
been far from adequate, while the general men- 
tal symmetry of the educated class appears to 
be no better than it was a century ago. Dr. 
Buchanan puts the matter thus : ‘‘Governments, 
churches, and colleges, for many thousand years, 
have striven in vain to conquer crime, disease, 
and misery. A new wethod must therefore be 
udopted,.”” And the purpose of his book is to 
formulate or suggest such a method, Intellect- 
ual training is not a liberal education, he claims, 
and every physiologist and phrenologist will 
agree with him; because it docs not improve 
the physical constitution ; does not impart in- 
dustrial capability ; and does not develop and 
render practically influential the moral nature. 
He sets fourth five elements as indispensable to a 
true liberal education, viz. : 

1. Regular physiological culture, so that the 
health could be improved by the education. 

2. Practical industrial education, so as to make 
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each pupil a master of one or more vocations by 

which he or she may be supported through life. 

3. Hygienic and medical instruction for both 
sexes sufficient to qualify them to maintain their 
health and escape disease, 

4. The moral nature should be so cultivated 
as to eradicate the principal causes of crime and 
vice, and an honorable, bencyolent, high-toned 
character be built up. 

5. Literary or intellectual training. 

The educational policy that prevails, our au- 
thor asserts, is responsible for the vast increase 
of debasement, crime, insanity, pauperism, and 
mortality, which statistics show to be the case 
“in the present century during which religion 
and morals have declined,” and “intemperance 
has much more than doubled.”’ Yet he is far from 
underestimating the importance of proper relig- 
ious training, as he gives instances of the happy 
effect of the methods in vogue in some institutions 
conducted ander church authority, and says, 
p. 146: ‘*There are few who realize the power 
of religious education, the energy with which 
the religious or the leading sentiment of the 
moral nature inspires all our faculties, sustains 
the energy of the brain, brightens the soul, and 
sustuins the moral and physical health,” and 
“Tt is no more difficult with proper means and 
methods to develop saints, than to develop sots 
and assassins ; no more difficult to develop the 
brain than to develop the muscles, though the 
development may be more apparent in its pow- 
ers than in its growti or structure. The casts 
of heads taken by Deville, of London, at differ- 
ent pericds of life, gave definite proof of the 
growth of the brain in the portions that were 
cultivated, and every gymnasium yields evidence 
of bodily development by culture.” 

The author, however earnest in his condemna- 
tion of the general practice, finds something 
here and there to approve, and is inclined to 
think that “ better ideas are everywhere germi- 
nating.”’ Yes, we may not be satisfied with what 
we know to be the morel state of socicty, but 
we can not believe that the excellent teachings 
of men like Locke, Milton, Combe, and Mill, 
and like Pestalozzi and Froebel, have been lost 
to educational science, Dr. Buchanan’s views in 
many points are not dissimilar to the conclusions 
announced to the world by these men, 

The volume is worthy of a much more ex- 
tended notice than we can give it in this place, 
and we heartily commend it to the attention of 
all who are interested in the practical work of 
the schools, 

THE CHURCH IN THE House. A Series 
of Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
William Arnot, late minister of the Free 
Church in Edinburgh, 12mo, pp. 464. Price 
$1.50, Published by Robert Carter & Bros., 
New York, 

The publication of this series of brief com- 
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mentaries on the work of St. Paul and other 
apostles as related by Mark, will prove service- 
able to those who may make use of it in 
tematic examination of the book of Acts. 
eminent Scottish 


a Sy6- 
The 
illus- 
prac- 
The volume was prepared for 
Sunday reading in the family, and all appear- 
ance of profound treatment avoided as much as 
possible, yet the intelligent—we mean of course 
those who are conversant 
the Bible—will understand it best. One 
hundred and five passages are elucidated, quite 
covering the ficld of the apostles’ early work, 


ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE. By Geo. C. 
Pitzer, M.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the American Medical 
College of St. Louis, ete., ete. 8vo, pp. 83. 
Price $1. 

This modest treatise will commend itself to 
the medical student and practitioner who wishes 
an introduction to the part which electricity 
plays, so far as it has been developed in thera- 
peutics. It does not affect minuteness or clabo- 
ration, but furnishes the leading facts of the 
subject in a perspicuous style. The clements of 
electrical science are explained, and a consider- 
able number of illustrations accompany the text 
descriptive of electrical apparatus. How bat- 
teries are used in the treatment of disease are 
described chiefly from notes of cases in the au- 
thor’s own practice and as recorded by other 
electricians ; these cases cover a broad ficld in 
nervous disorders, including facial paralysis, 
neuralgias, and other painful affections, tumors, 
spinal curvature, muscular atrophy, hysteria, 
skin discases, ete. The volume although small 
is a very sutisfactory one in point of practical in- 
formation. 


else 
trates better his facility of exposition and 
tical illustration. 


minister nowhere 


in this connection 
with 


First LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
Iiyarene. Forthe use of schools. By Charles 
K. Mills, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia, ete. 12mo, pp. 206. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brothers. 

A concise exposition of the principles of the 
subjects mentioned in the title, in accordance 
with the later conclusions of scientific research, 
and written in an casy, untechnical style—there- 
fore the book is adapted to the use for which its 
author designed it. We commend the arrange- 
ment of descriptive matter followed by a “ Sylla- 
bus,” which helps greatly to impress the mind 
of a pupil, and then “Questions for Review.” 
The hints on Hygiene are generally excellent, 
and the addition of advice for the treatment of 
accidents is a good thought on the part of the 
author. The illustrations deserve commendation 
for their beauty and fidelity to nature. 

THE NEw YORK GUIDE OF COMMERCE 


ror 1876. Contains all Laws, Rules, and 
Regulations controlling trade with foreign 
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nations, Commercial Treaties, U. 8. Bonded 
Warehouses ; and compiled from Custom 
Records, a List of actual importers paying 
duties at the Port of New York. Also Fees, 
Fines, Forfeitures, and Penaltivs, List of Com- 
mercial Ports and Bonded Koutes, Coasting 
Trade and Fisheries, the New York Produce 


j 


Exchange and Rules, Tables of Foreign Moneys 


and United States Tariff, including Recent de- 
cisions of the Treasury Department. 8vo, pp. 
323. Geo. E. Hall, publisher, New York. 
This book, as the very full title shows, is a use- 
ful one for the merchant and manufacturer, and 


| monthlies, 


needs but the cursory examination of the busi- | 


ness man to elicit his approval. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


delivered in the Tremont Temple, Boston, by 
W. B. Carpenter, the well-known physiologist. 
This expression of high authority on the verdict 
of science respecting a-cohol, should have a very 
important influence upon the thought of the 
time. Price in paper, 10 cents. Address J. N. 
Stearns, New York. 


A STATEMENT OF Facts in connection with the 
Quarterly Report of the Treasurer of the Medico- 
Legal Socicty of New York, by E. C. Harwood, 
M.D. This well-known Society appears to have 
become a little muddled in its financial matters, 
and Dr. Harwood gives us an inkling of the 
situation 


Scott Browne’s First American Standard 
Phonographic Reader, prepared to follow Scott 
Browne’s * Text-Book of Phonography,” afford- 
ing 
ing principles of the art, as employed in a sim- 
ple style of language, to which Appleton’s 
Third Reader is the key. Published by the 
author, New York. The phonographie charac- 
ters are printed with great clearness. The sub- 
ject matter of the series of lessons is enter- 
taining. 


Scott Browne’s Copy-Book and Phonetic 
Analyzer, No. 1, consonants and regular vowels. 
Price, 25 cents. Well calculated to assist stu- 
dents who have just entered upon the practice 
of phonographic outlines. 


ANNUAL Report of the Chief Signal Officer to 
the Seeretary of War for the year 1880, is an ex- 
ceedingly bulky volume, covering the whole field 
of meteorological observation during the past 
year, and also including interesting data relating 


reading and writing practice on the report- | 


to the solar eclipse, several fine illustrations and | 


suggestions with regard to instruments, brief 
essays upon physical topics, and notes and items 
interesting to the weather observer at large. 
Perhaps it is well that the department should 
issue so expensive a hook for general distribu- 
tion ; but it seems to us, that after the elaborate 


{ April, 


monthly reports, a very much smaller book 
would have served all practical purposes. 

Tue leading monthly magazines have opened 
for 1883 in a vigorous manner; The Century, 
Harper's, and Lippincott’s indicate on the part 
of their publishers no thought of taking a single 
step backward. Foreign matters—scenery, so- 
ciety, politics, literature—have formed a very 
prominent feature thus far in the New York 
Lippincott’s, on the other hand, has 
opened with a show of American interests, 
which promise that our country shall not be 
suffered to take a back seat in the competition 
for home readers. 


The Medical Tribune appears in a new dress. 


Ea i | Color and design of cover are creditable to the 
THe PHysIoLoGy OF ALCOHOLICS, an address | 


publishers ; while the matter of the February 
and March Numbers indicate a decided mo- 
tive on the part of the editor to make the publi- 
eation worthy of a wider circulation than that of 
a single school of practice. 

Toe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Insanity for 
October deserves mention for the fullness of its 
report of the proceedings of the Association of 
Medical Superintendents ; Dr. Bucknell’s paper 
on the Plea of Insanity in the Case of Guiteau is 
a readable analysis of the evidence given at the 
trial, and the scientific discussion of the case; 
and so are the two succeeding papers which are 
briefly critical of the same subject. The article 
on ‘* Insanity as a Ground of Divorce ”’ is an im- 
portant one, condensing, as it does, the views of 
eminent authority in psychology. 

PorpuLAR ScrENCE Montuty, for March, de- 
serves notice on account of several articles which 
are interesting above the average. One, on “Queer 
Phases of Animal Life,’’ is well illustrated by 
views of monkeys and birds and wild dogs, bats 
and soon. “The value of the climate of Florida 
to the sick,” contains data of a practical nature. 
The pedigree of wheat, and a few words about 
eatables, will claim the attention of physiologists. 

THe North AMERICAN REVIEW discusses 
** Money in Elections,” ‘‘Gladstone,’’ “‘ The Pyra- 
mid of Cheops,” “ Protection,” ‘“‘ Taxes,” “‘ Edu- 
cational Needs,”’ ete., in its usual independent 
style. 

HarPer’s New MOnNTaLY MaAGazine for 
March gives us glimpses of Holland and Ari- 
zona, and also a historical retrospect of the early 
discoveries on the Canadian frontier by French 
navigators. A very opportunely and finely illus- 
trated description of Wagner’s last opera, Parsi- 
fal, is included in the plump Number. 


Fire anp Drum Series, No. 7. “A Jolly 
Time,” a sma!l volume of temperance talcs from 
the pen of Mary Dwinell Chellis, a well-known 
author in that line of literature. Price, 10 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Agent, N. Y. 





